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League Again Saves the Day 


Without organization producers would have been sacrificed 


HE PRICE for October milk will 

be $3.65 per 100 pounds for 3° 
milk in the 200-mile zone. The 
usual differentials on butter 
fat and freight will apply. At 
this price, all fluid milk will be 
moved, and approximately 25°; of milk that 
has heretofore gone into the condenseries. 
The Dairymen’s league has never before 
been confronted with such an acute situation 
as that which unexpectedly developed within 
the past month or six weeks. There have 
been three crises that have confronted the 
Dairymen’s league since it got into action. 
The first was in October, 1916, when dealers 
declared they would not recognize the league 
nor the principle of collective bargaining, 
and they would not pay the price that pro- 
ducers demanded for milk. Everybody knows 
the outcome. The dealers did what they 
said they would not do in respect to all 
three contentions. 

The next critical time was in January, 
1919, when the dealers, now recognizing the 
league as the great dairy factor, refused to 
pay what milk was worth, -and 











production. It is the same thing that some 
farmers have been suggesting in regard to 
farm products; namely, keep the crop what- 
ever it is, in tune with what consumption re- 
quires. The city and federal politicians 
strenuously object to this doctrine, so does 
the city press, so do the labor unions. They 
want farmers to produce enormous quanti- 
ties so the price will be low. But they ap- 
ply the principle of cutting production when 
consumption decreases. Well, the milk deal- 
ers did this: They simply said they would 
not buy any more milk for canning until they 
had sold out what they had now on hand, and 
they proceeded to close their condenseries 
and to notify producers that after October 1, 
1920, they would not buy any more milk for 
these purposes. 

Of course, dairymen had the cost to pay. 
In good faith they had supplied what dealers 
had been calling for and almost without 
warning these dealers said, “No more milk.” 
This backing down left a lot of milk on the 
market beginning October 1. And then there 
was another cause of acuteness. Thepastsum- 


want a single individual to suffer. The 
league had been working on a plan that would 
give a square deal to all members and to give 
the same price to all, based upon differentials 
of freight and butter fat. That gave rise to 
the pooling idea. 

This . pooling plan will eventually be 
adopted. So far 90°, of dairymen are in 
favor of pooling of milk. There has been 
opposition to a small extent in two or three 
sections of the state. This opposition has 
not been opposition to the principle, but 
rather to other factors, as, for instance, 
whether this was the proper time to make the 
change, whether they knew enough about the 
subject to launch out into a new channel. 
Unquestionably, this matter will be worked 
out properly in time to the good of dairymen 
and of the industry. 

$3.65 for October Milk 

In agreeing on a price of $3.65 per 100 for 
3% milk in the 200-mile zone and with the 
usual differentials of butter fat and freight, 


the loss farmers will have to sustain will not 
= be as great as otherwise might 





a prolonged deadlock resulted. 
It ended, however, in the deal- 
ers paying the league price that 
substantially met cost of pro- 
duction. October 1, 1920, was 
the third critical date. Dealers 
again were ready to strike a 
deadly blow at the league and 


dairy producers, and things 
were in favor of the dealers. 
The market was pretty well 


stocked up with canned milk. 
In years past, canned milk had 
furnished.a very wide channel 
for using up the winter sup- 
plies not needed in the liquid 








have been the case. At this 
price, the entire supply of fluid 
milk will be taken care of and 


approximately 25% of what 
heretofore has been manufac- 
tured or canned. This will 
leave the remaining: part of 


what heretofore has gone to the 
condenseries to be taken care of 
by dairymen in butter and 
cheese factories. 

Some of the dealers have of- 
fered to manufacture butter in 
their plants, acting as agents 
for producers. It’ is possible 
that in a few instances this may 








trade. Conditions prevailing 
during the last two or three 
years permitted immense profits 
to manufacturers from the 
canned milk trade. Big as 
their profits are in the liquid 
trade, they were yet bigger in 
the canned trade. All the world had been 
calling for canned milk and not infrequently 
milk was diverted by dealers and manufac- 
turers from the fluid trade to the conden- 
series. This’was done because the conden- 
series offered greater profits. That was the 
Situation up till last spring. At that time 
the demand for canned milk fell off and in 
the condenseries there was a lot of gambling 
done, gambling of this nature: Dealers 
bought great quantities of high-priced sugar, 
Sugar around 20, 22 and even 25 cents a 
pound. They used this sugar in these milk 
condenseries. They invested millions of dol- 
lars in sugar and milk. They were going to 
reap a gigantic harvest. Then the bottom 
dropped out of this canned milk trade to 
foreign markets. The condenseries found it 
hecessary to unload before they canned any 
more milk. They gambled in sugar and they 
Proposed to stand pat until they got back the 
money they had invested in sugar. They 
proceeded along the line that when produc- 
tion overruns consumption, to cut down on 


or 


Youn, Holsteins Know How to Mind Their Own Business 


Young live stock usually require the greatest attention at a season 
when the farmer is least pressed with 
in the winter is well spent, and they can be made to do profitable work in 
the busy summer months by harvesting forage, grain or hay crops in the 
field. Cattle do excellent work in corn, clover, alfalfa and hay. 


work. 


mer and fall have been peculiarly favorable to 
milk production. Generous rains, well spread 
throughout the growing season, made pas- 
tures good; and good pastures meant cows 
in good flesh; and the good pastures meant 
also that the milk flow has been kept up dur- 
ing past months. Altogether these things 
made a little more milk October 1 than com- 
monly is the case with the condenseries 
closed and more milk produced, dairymen 
faced a situation unprecedented in years. 


Pooling Plans Maturing 


The Dairymen’s league, however, had been 
working at the problem for weeks and 
months. It is doubtful if at any critical time 
league directors and officials have exercised 
such astute foresight or handled the situa- 
tion with better judgment than at this time, 
with a great crisis confronting them. The 
league officials knew that if the condenseries 
were closed all the milk could not be con- 
sumed in fluid chantiels, and the league, 
mindful of its entire membership, did not 


| 





Extra work with animals 


be done. However, dairymen 
have not been very enthusiastic 
about letting these dealers do 


this work. Dealers refuse to 
powder or can any milk for 
farmers. 


As we go to press details are 
not worked out, but, all things considered, a 
critical situation was met with the outlook 
clearing up and a better prospect than that 
which faced producers a week or 10 days ago. 





Milk brings around $60 a ton, but the 
feeds the farmer buys range from that price 
to 40% more. 





Lime 

Most cultivated land is deficient in lime. 
Director Thorne of the Ohio station believes 
his state should be covered with an inch of 
ground limestone on each acre. The middle 
and New England states are all in the same 
fix. In Orange county, N Y, many cases are 
reported by the farm bureau manager where 
the increase of hay on old meadows from the 
use of limestone has amounted to a half ton 
or more to the acre. The same beneficial re- 
sults have been reported in Cortland, Scho- 
harie, St Lawrence and many other New 
York: counties, even up to over a ton of hay 
to the acre. Limestone is the foundation of 
farm prosperity. 
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Time to “Press Agent” the Farm 


Both city boosting and farm hnoching are overdone 


boys leaving for the city. Big wages! Short hours! 


VERYWHERE NOWADAYS you read or hear of farm 
HL Those are the headlines. But are 


Glorious times! 


they true? Is the city chap so much better off? 
One side only is given. There is another side—and it is the 
real, human, living side, but a story of it is seldom told. 


The writer is H. G. Weaver, who 
He went to 
He became a successful man and is now prom- 


In this article it is told. 
one time ‘as a farm boy. H> left the farm. 
the city. 


imently connected with a prosperous manufacturing concern. 


His words are of great moment beeause he knows the two 
hides of this country-city probem. hen you have rese it 
you will not be so eager to leave the farm, and if you live 


on the farm, you will see another side of your business, Mr 
Weaver has written a mighty interesting article that will do 
a lot of people a lot of good.—[The Editor. 


We hear a lot of talk about the farm boy 
leaving the farm. The chances are that we 
are going to hear even more of it before we 
are through. I live in the city, but, person- 
ally, I’m in favor of the farm boy staying on 
the farm—everyone is in favor of the farm 
boy staying on the farm—that is, everyone 
except the farm boy himself! 

It’s hard to find a magazine or a newspaper 
that doesn’t bemoan the lamentable condi- 
tion of the farmer, and preach the necessity 
of the farm boy s‘aying home. Famous 
writers write about it. Editcrs comment on 
it. Politicians rave over the subject, and 
campaigns are planned to keep the farm boy 
farming. And while this goes on, the farmer 
lad continues to pack his grip or “telescope” 
and meanders cityward—a la Horace Greeley 
and Abe Lincoln. Now, I don’t know any- 
thing about textbook psychology or the art 
of advertising, and I know very little about 
farming, but I think I know something about 
human nature—and I think I know something 
about farmer boys—at least I have this much 
in common with them: I was raised in a 
rural community. I have lived on a farm. 
Most of my friends and acquaintances are 
farmers. Practically all of my schoolmates 
were farmer boys. 

Lastly, I am not old enough to have for- 
gotten what it is like to be a boy and unless 
things have changed a lot during the past 
half generation, farmer boys are very much 
the same as other boys. Boys don’t like to 
be kept anywhere. Boys don’t want to be 
told where they must stay put. Personally, 
I wouldn’t give 2 cents for a boy who doesn’t 
like motion, who doesn’t like progress and 
who doesn’t like activity! 

The placid, peaceful, plodding side of farm 
life has been played up so frequently in con- 
trast with the city that the word “farming” 
has become synonymous with the word 
“stagnation”. I may be wrong on lots of 
other things, but I'll risk my meager reputa- 
tion that I’m dead right on this: The way 
to keep the boy on the 


is worth having isn’t going to let you keep 
him anywhere. He will determine his own 
destiny. He will move along. just to be in- 
dependent—and the chap. who isn’t built 
that way doesn’t count! 


Why the City Grows 


It would have been the most natural thing 
in the world for me to have followed farm- 
ing. I'll tell you why I didn’t—I’ll tell you 
the truth about it: Primarily, it was be- 
cause city and industrial life were more ef- 
fectively press-agented. The newspapers had 
always been full of stories of commercial 
and industrial achievement. The popular 
magazines fairly reeked with highly-colored 
biographies of men who had achieved suc- 
cess in the city—men who were powers in 
the big industrial world—men who had had 
their start as hard-working farmer boys 
men who went to the city to seek greater op- 
portunities. And the city (according to the 
stories) received them with open arms. Most 
of them were elected to the presidency of 
the United States, while not looking; others, 
of somewhat lesser ability, became steel mag- 
nates and oil kings, while the mediocre, sec- 
ond-class, general run of the mine, gravi- 
tated to the more lowly stations of bank 
presidents and railroad directors—at least 
that’s what the stories taught! 

That’s the kind of ‘stuff the magazines 
handed me when I was a kid. That’s the 
kind of dope I read in the Sunday papers. 
Or, if I didn’t like it in homeopathic doses, 1 
could get Horatio Alger’s complete works— 
from “Bill, the Bootblack”, to “Mark, the 
Matchboy”—expressed in predigested mono- 
syllables and sold on the easy-payment plan. 
Even my own father couldn’t make much 
headway in competition with the metropolitan 
press. 

The city is well press-agented. It always 
has been, and I guess it always will be. The 
farm is not. The lives of great men carry a 
subtle appeal for the metropolis—the suc- 
cessful farmer is the Uncrowned King. I’ve 
read a hundred—lI guess a thousand stories 
that have lured me cityward. I’ve never 
been able to find but two stories that painted 
farm life as holding possibilities for big 
achievement and real life! The farmer needs 
press agents—he needs lots of ’em—he needs 
‘em bad. I shudder to think what will 
happen if this need isn’t filled—and filled 
pretty quick. For the past six months I’ve 








studied everything I could get my hands on 
that was supposed to relieve the farm labor 
situation. There have been many stories 
aimed in this general direction, but few have 
come within shouting distance of the bull’s- 
eye. I'll tell you about one story in par- 
ticular: It recently appeared in the Big 
Weekly. It was a review of conditions on 
the farm, as compared with conditions in the 
city, and, as usual, the city is given the best 
of it—not as a constructive economic force, 
but as a place to live—a place to work—a 
place in which to get the most out of life. 
As usual, the contrast is extreme. The farm 
picture is tear-fetching—the distressing con- 
dition of the farmer is vividly painted—his 
doom is sealed—relief is not in sight. 

If you still have a craving for Alger lit- 
erature—if you are oppressed by city life 
and bored by movie dramas—if you like sen- 
sational stuff—you should read that story. 
Here is a synopsis of the first episode: The 
uneducated son of an uneducated farmer 
goes to the city “to work through the win- 
ter”. In less than 12 months he writes his 
father that he is making $75 a week. The 
father answered the letter: “If you make 
$75 a week, you stay there! We, altogether 
—the whole family—can’t make $75 a month 
out here on the farm.” Maybe that kind of 
stuff does call attention to a serious condi- 
tion, but I contend that it makes the condi- 
tion much worse. 


After All, Ne Place Like the Farm 


Always, in the back of my head I’ve had a 
kind of a hankering to go back to the farm 
one of these days. Lots of other fellows in 
the city feel just as I-do about it, but those 
who read that story will change their minds. 
It is more effective than anything that Alger 
ever wrote and, furthermore, it is told as a 
true story. Maybe it is a true story—lI’ll not 
question its authenticity—it could have hap- 
pened and, personally, I believe it did 
happen. But what is to be gained by play- 
ing up such an incident? Does it make the 
boy on the farm more satisfied? Does it 
make the boy who left the farm anxious to 
return? Does it tempt the ambitious city 
chap to take up agriculture as a life work? 
Yes, the story may be true, but what of it? 
Is it a representative case? Is such an in- 
cident the rule or is it net the exception? 

How many farmer boys go to the city and 
earn $75 a week within the first 12 months 
or even the first 12 
years, for that matter? 





farm is not to try to 
keep him there at all. 
The thing to do, and 
the only thing to do, is 
to make him like the 
farm, and the only way 
to make him like the 
farm is to make the 
farm likable and then 
prove to him that it is 
likable. After that’s 
been done you don’t 
need to worry about 
keeping him there— 
you couldn’t pull him 
away with a 40-80 tank 
typé. Let’s forget all 
about this back-to-the- 
farm stuff. If the move- 
ment of labor from the 
city to the farm is a 
“backward” movement 
we had all better quit 
right now. Let’s aban- 
don the expression, 








You can see it in pic- 
ture shows—you can 
read about it, in the 
story books, the maga- 
zines, and the Sunday 
supplements, but—how 
often does it actually 
happen in real life? If 
this particular farmer 
boy did make that much 
money, how consistent- 
ly is he making it? 
How long will he con- 
tinue to make it? Mind 
you. I don’t even know 
the chap or what kind 
of a job he has, but I'll 
bet you 13 to one that 
he’s putting in longer 
hours and doing harder 
work than ever fell his 
lot back on the farm! 
Let me ask you this: 
For every one of these 
birds who mushroom 








“Keep the boy on the 


farm”. Let’s put the 

kibosh on it for all 

times. It sounds too 

much like Sing Sing G 
prison talk. A boy who coteied 





Where a Young Man Made Good on a Dairy Farm 


American Agriculturist. 


Mr Danks 


their way into Big 
Money, how many are 


These ate the farm buildings on the farm of J. Russell Danks of Delaware county, N Y, there who are warming 
whose farm was recently described in did 

herd and has developed both herd and farm from a small beginning until both are 
ar and wide for the success attained and the excellence of the cows. 


owns a splen benches out in the park 


[To Page 22.] 
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Apple Crop of 1920 Bulks Large 


Splendid commercial crop for winter markets should command good prices 


EADERS in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and the middle 
south do not need be told the 

7 apple crop of 1920 is a gen- 
= erous one. From some stand- 

points it is more than generous 

—it is almost burdensome. This applies par- 
ticularly to late summer and autumn va- 
rieties. In fact, so rapid in recent years have 
been the growth and development of or- 
chards of really splendid early fruits, such 
as Gravenstein, Wealthy, Duchess, McIntosh, 
etc, that the very elect may be fooled in the 
magnitude of the commercial crop as a whole. 
This is particularly true of the city news- 
papers, if they may be so complimented as. 
to bear the name of the “elect”; for they 
hear reports of abundant crops of early ap- 
ples, especially this year, when federal re- 
strictions on the manufacture and sale of 
cider and vinegar are so irksome, and make 
the most of it in the news columns, really 
exaggerating conditions. 

But there is no denying the fact that the 
1920 commercial crop of apples, including 
these early varieties which will relatively 
soon be out of the way, is the largest in a 
number of seasons, and very much ahead of 
last year’s short yield in such important 
states as New York, Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan. On the other hand, as pointed® out 
from time to time in our crop and market 
columns, the season was not propitious in 
certain important apple territory, resulting 
there in little or no increase. So far as the 
Pacific northwest is concerned (in recent 
years a tremendous competitor of eastern- 
grown fruit), the box apples are turning off 
a yield very much below last year’s bumper, 
and not much more than the medium crop 
of 1918. 











Commercial Crop a Large One 


In this one final report, subject to possible 
slight modifications as developed by later 
movement, American Agriculturist places the 
commercial apple crop of 1920 at 33,580,000 
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: : 
_ Apple Crop Distribution 

THE 1920 COMMERCIAL APPLE CROP WITH = 


COMPARISONS 


In round thousands of barrels 


NEW ENGLAND: 





1920 1919 1918 


SE re 400 550 250 
= New Hampshire . 250 20 150 
= Vermont ........ 350 200 150 
Massachusetts ..... 400 825 350 
Rhode Island ...... 80 26 25 
Connecticut ....... 200 150 100 
= EE vbecasuRécaed 1630 1450 1025 
z MIDDLE STATES: 
= New York ........ 8000 399 6500 
New Jersey ....... 950 550 500 
Pennsylvania ...... 1500 700 1200 
ees 250 200 150 
EE be So cuca tance 1100 150 850 : 
= ae 2000 == 1000 1500 = 
= Wisconsin ......... 256 200 200 = 
= Total ........505 16,089 6100 10,900 = 
= CENTRAL WEST: z 
= ere - 600 200 350 : 
= Illinois ..... paws 950 700 800 
= Missouri Aen ees 1000 1000 R00 
= eee 250 600 400 
= Nebraska ......... 200 200 100 
z eae wees 400 250 150 
= eee 450 400 300 = 
= TE éscmondccus 3850 3850 2900 = 
5 FAR WEST: = 
= Colorado .........4 650 750 600 = 
= PED écéensscnsens 800 1200 200 = 
= Utah . sain ei niet 250 150 150 = 
= Montana ..°........ 100 100 16 = 
= California ........ 1000 1400 1050 = 
= Pare 700 1300 800 = 
= Washington ....... 4500 6000 4200 = 
: WR nc ccesecveses 8000 10,900 7075 E 
= SOUTHERN: : 
3 West Virginia ...... 850 600 1210 = 
= re 2250 1590 1800 = 
= Maryland .......... 500 250 450 E 
= Kentucky ...... . 200 190 150 = 
2 Tennessee ......... 250 109 250 = 
z a 4050 ©2550 ©3850 2 
> BE GEE cwccivwcces 2v00 = 
= U S crop ........... 33,580 25.500 24,000 = 
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barrels, against 25,500,000 barrels in 1919. 
Here is a very substantial excess of eight 
millions over a year ago, in what is recog- 
nized as the commercial crop, fruit available 
for late-autumn and winter markets, and for 


export, should there be material develop- 
ment of the latter. In addition to the com- 
mercial crop is, of course, the very large 
quantity of apples grown in backyard or- 
chards, on trees along side the highway, in 
the south, and in various states, all of which 
do not enter into calculations of the avail- 
able supply for cool storage and cold storage. 
While the total crop would thus measure up 
vastly greater than the commercial crop, it 
is only the latter that the apple market is 
really interested in. 

As shown in the accompanying table, the 
country separated into groups of states. New 
York is far and away the leader in-apple pro- 
duction; this true both of the Hudson valley 
and of the great central and western apple- 
producing counties. Michigan and Qhio also 
have substantially doubled the crop of a 
year ago, and Virginia, which has come for- 
ward as an important commercial orchard 
section, is favored with a big yield. Maine 
and other New England states, however, 
were hurt by poor weather last spring, and 
this changed one time quite a promising con- 
dition. Yet as it is, Massachusetts, Vermont 
and Connecticut all have very much more 
than normal crops. 

The states grouped as the central west 
have about the same crop as a year ago, in- 
cluding the orchards of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas and Arkansas, always to be reck- 
oned with. But after all, these four states 
are largely given over to autumn varieties 
rather than the hard-keeping fruit of the 
north and east, or of the Pacific northwest. 


Box Apple Territory Somewhat Short 


As to the last named, disaster cut the or- 
chards through very low temperatures 
around Easter, a sensitive time, and early 
hopes there were shattered. Correspondents 
of American Agriculturist located in the box 
apple territory have advised us of tempera- 
tures away below freezing on Easter Sunday 
of last spring, carrying waste to orchards. 
It will thus be seen the com- [To Page 6.] 











Products Compete at Interstate Fair 


Fair goers find various changes in New Jersey’s annual show 


ISITORS TO the Interstate fair 
at Trenton, N J, week ending 
October 2 found several very 
pronounced changes in the 
agricultural departments, some 
for the better and some for the 

worse. More premiums and attention to 

cattle, swine and sheep brought out splendid 
animals, many of them in “professional” 
herds, it is true, but an excellent showing in 
numbers and in quality. A good production 

Season, coupled with attractive prizes, en- 

couraged a fine display in fruit and farm 

Products, while the boys’ and girls’ depart- 


iV 


ment became an important part of the agri- | 


cultural work represented at the fair. 

On the other hand, lovers of farm horses 
met with a disappointment, for there was no 
Competitive draft horse department. The- 
fancier had his fill in _the poultry depart- 
ment. The farmer looking for a competi- 
tive exhibit in farm flocks searched in vain. 
Then, too, the county agricultural work was 
not brought to the front as at other times in 
recent years, such of it as was called to the 
attention of visitors being almost hidden 
under the exhibits of the junior project 
Workers. The midway with its whirl of 


surpassing anything at the large New York 
and Ohio state fairs. 

This sort of gaiety seems out of place at 
an agricultural fair, but then Trenton does 
not have a true agricultural fair by any 
means. The commercial association back of 
it is in for the money returns and not or- 
ganized with agricultural betterment as its 
primary object. The day will come, how- 
ever, when New Jersey will have a real farm 
fair, supported and fostered by the state and 
with education and rural improvement back 
of its management. When that day comes, 
the Garden state will be second to none in 
its performance, for the fruit growers, live 
stock men and general farmers are foremost 
in the quality of products and animals they 
produce. 


Much Interest in: Machinery 


Several i a res were used this 
season to include Peterson: in the big 
“city of machinery™<™ was a large and 
busy department at the fair. There was no 
organized attempt to show off the plowing, 
disking and cultivating powers of the various 
makes of tractors, but each manufacturer 
was at liberty to use one corner of the 


shows and attractions was larger than ever, grounds for demonstrations as he saw fit. 


=) - « . + ~ 


Harvesting and crop gathering machinery 
was displayed, demonstrations by the exhi- 
bitors being held as time and opportunity 
offered. Gas and gasoline engines of stan- 
dard makes were at hand for the study of 
those interested in stationary power on the 
farm. 

Feed and grain-working equipment was 
also shown, while all sorts of planting and 
seeding machinery was at hand. Here and 
there among the silos, windmills, threshers 
and other large devices were exhibits of 
dairy implements, fencing materials, con- 
crete mixers, spray. rigs, building materials, 
water supply apparatus, lighting equipment, 
plows, cultivators and tools. Even farm and 
quarry explosives were not forgotten and 
road-working machinery, well-digging tools 
and sawmills were on deck for those inter- 
ested. This department of the fair always 
occupies a generous space on the grounds, 
and with a little more attention to scheduled 
demonstrations, could he developed into one 
of the most instructive farm machinery 
shows in the east. 

The entire building devoted to activities of 
the boys’ and girls’ club work in New Jersey 
was an innovation this season. The young 
folks’ judging teams, striving [To Page 19.] 
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NoNeed to Rush 

Your Grain Crops 
to Market 


Store your grain for top mar- 
ket prices and for feed, The 
famous Buckeye metal cribs 
and bing keep it in prime shape. 
They protect you from storage losses 
that cut grain profits so deeply. 
They put an end to the loss from 
fats, the loss from mould, the loss 
from rain,fire, lightening and thieves, 





CRI 

With The STEEL RIB 
Buckeye cribs and bins are a per- 
manently profitable investment. 
* They last. Sizes and shapes for 
every grain storage need. All gal- 
vanized steel construction. All simple to 
erect. All offering perfect ventilation and 

perfect protection trom weather. 
Find out the big features that make 
Buckeye a country-wide favorite. Write 

for our new free catalog today. 


The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
285 Main St. London, Ohio 
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DITCHING NOW 


You imperil your next year’s 
crops, your next year’s profits, if 
fall and winter rains 
d. Give your 
land a chance to keep breathing. 
Do the farm ditching and terrac 
ing mow. Do it the quickest way, 
the cheapest way,the easiest way. 


Use the Most Rapid 
Farm Ditcher, 
Terracer and Road Grader 










DO YOUR 









All-stee!—Reversible—Lasts a Lifetime. 
Cuts a V-shaped open-drain, irrigation or 
tile diteh down to 4 feet. Cleans old 
ditches, Builds farm terraces, dikes, 
levees, an 
roads, Works in any 
soil — wet or dry. 
Does work of 100 


Write for free copy 
of valuable Drain- 
. Irrigation and 
erracing Book and 
Special Introduc- 
tory Offer. 





























—“and Iam entirely 
satisfied,” says Jos. L. 
Rudolph, Dufiy Mawr, Pa., 
one of the thousands of own- 
ers of Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnaces. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
See what you can save. Get a quality 
furnace for lessthan a good stove costs. 
Easy to install. Quick shipment. 
We pay freight. Cash or credit. 
MAIL A POSTAL TODAY. Also get 
offer on stoves, cream separa- 
tors, indoor closets. etc. 


Ask for Catalog No.1034 
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Apple Crop of 1920 Bulks Large 
[From Page 5.] 
mercial crop, pointing to the winter 
upply is somewhat unevenly distrib- 
uted. New York has an overabun- 
dance, the same true of some of the 
middle states, New England a liberal 
crop, all of which ought to be ab- 
sorbed; central west and the middle 
south and Colorado totaling much as 
last year, but the Pacific northwest 
decidedly short, although prices there 
opened low on the general situation. 
Those who have closely fo'lowed 
the crop and market reports in these 
sages in recent weeks have noted the 
fact of splendid weather conditions 
east of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
river,highly favorable to growth and 
development through all of Septem- 
ber and into October, This has re- 
sulted in a magnificent array of high 
fruit in New York, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and southward to 
Virg'nias. Temperatures have 
been so high that many commercial 
orchardists are permitting the fruit 
to remain on the trees as long as pos- 
sible before picking and packing. 
Apple barrels are tremendously 
high everywhere as noted from time 
to time in these columns, apparently 
with no reaction right up to the 
opening of October, and this has 
worked against producers, adding 
greatly to cost of marketing tree’ 
fruits, As result, much effort has 
been made to handle apples in bulk, 
so far as the grower is concerned; 


class 
Ohio, 
the 


also in bushel baskets, and in some 
sections in the open bushel boxes; 
these capable of being racked and 
stored n-cely in coolers t6 be thus 


carried indefinitely. A feature of the 
business this fall is the unwillingness 
of large operators to buy entire or- 
chards of apples on the trees. Ordi- 
narily the big operators are quite 
willing to buy fruit this way. But 
present season this business is limited 
largely to orchards within a _ short 
haul of New York city. On the east 
side of the Hudson these buyers were 
in late September paying an average 
of $1.50 a barrel to growers for au- 
tumn varieties; the buyer paying for 
the barrel, labor, etc. In some other 
sections where growers pack apples 
for the buyer they get an extra W 
cents a barrel for their labor. 


Interpreting Federal Cider Law 


A highly annoying expensive phase 
of the industry this year is the in- 
terpretation and enforcement of the 
federal prohibition law. State pro- 
hibition agents seem to lack uniform. 
ity in interpreting its provisions, 
and there is much confusion. Farm- 
ers want to strictly live up to the 
provisions of the federal law. Yet it 
is highly important they should be 
able to convert considerable propor- 
tions of the summer and autumn crop 
into cider and vinegar. But the fed- 


eral officials appear to be _ over- 
whelmed with the situation, and it 
lacks .clarity of interpretation and 


enforcement, 

These columns recently printed an 
official declaration from Washington, 
and on another page of this issue is 


further information on the cider sit- 
uation. 

Costs of picking apples are ex- 
tremely high, due to the labor sit- 
uation. Another unfortunate feature 


in certain states is what is either a 
real scarcity of co!d storage capacity 
or a definite purpose worked out by 
speculators to corral this capacity for 
their own use, except at very gener- 
ous profit to themselves in releasing 
it to farmers who wish to store fruit 
for a time. In a good many sections, 
notably New York, the pear crop is 
also a very liberal. one. 

Early Movement at Low Prices 

The question of distributing the 
apple crop at figures which would 
insure a reasonable profit to growers 
is again very much at the ‘fore. 
Throughout much of September vast 
quantities of real sound and attrac- 
tive autumn fruit, either sold at very 


low prices eat the farm or difficult to 
dispose of at any figure. 

Speculators, who as usual, want to 
buy free'y of hard winter varieties 
have made the. most of these argu- 
ments, and in many instances are 
slow to purchase standard varieties, 
such as Baldwin, Greening, Spy, Ben 
Davis, Jonathan, Winesap and York 
Imperial. Growers are willing to sell 
at reasonable figures, and very often 
would prefer to dispose of their crops 
on the-trces or in bulk, the purchaser 
to do the picking and packing; but 
unfortunately the latter have been 
inclined to sidestep or withold rea- 
sonable bids. 

This has meant a somewhat dull 
situation up to the opening of Octo- 
ber. But with cooler weather now at 
hand, and w'th much of the early 
fruit out of the way, reasons are in 
evidence which point to the probabil- 
ity of more activity. Many growers, 
especially if equipped with storagé 
facilities, write American Agricultur- 
ist they will hold fora time, yet 
with crop so generous, particularly in 
New York, much fruit is changing 
hands, 


Apple prices -to growers are not 


high, this referring to autumn and 
winter sorts; in fact, considering 
heavy cost of production and han- 


dling, the average low, rarely above 


$5 a barrel up to late September, this, 


including package which slices off a 


substantial fraction of the ultimate 
sale prices. Advices to American 
Agriculturist revealed bid prices in 
the heavy New York counties, such 
as Orleans, Wayne, Niagara, etc, 


quite largely $3.50 to $4.50 a barrel 
for A grade fruit, and in the Hudson 
valley all the way from $3.75 to $5, 
and occasionally up to $6, growers 
selling freely at that. The disposi- 
tion in this state is to sell freely the 
autumn fruit, but many of the large 
growers are holding hard winter ap- 
ples. 

Such prices as have reached us 
from Ohio show bid prices all the 
way from $3 upward to $5, with here 

{To Page 20.] 
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Interpreting Prohibition Laws 


Highly unfortunate is the lack of 
definiteness on the part of federal 
authorities governing manufactureand 
sale of cider and vinegar under fed- 
eral prohibition act. The whole thing 
is very much involved. The main 
points of the law were definitely de- 
scribed in American dAgriculturist 
of August 28, in letter on Page 9 sent 
us by collector of internal revenue at 
Washington. Every apple grower 
should have retained this for his guid- 
ance in engaging in the cider busi- 
ness on a large or small scale. It is 
here possible to print addresses of 
various state prohibition directors 
from whom permits may be secured, 
also answers to specific questions, 


Federal. Prohibition Directors 


This officer for the state of Ohio, 
J. H. Shearer, Columbus, all. of these 
bearing the title of state prohibition 
director; Delaware, J. Truxton Boyce, 
Wilmington; New Jersey, George W. 
Vannote, Newark, and Pennsylvania; 
S. P. Bacaster of 1001 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 

Anyone of these federal officers up- 
on application will send*on inquiry a 
copy of Regulations No 60 relative to 
sale, possession and use of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. Persons desiring to man- 
ufacture and sell cider should secure 
this official bulletin. Federal prohi- 
bition directors in all of the states 
aer also sending out upon application 
an official] circular of instructions 
bearing directly upon manufacture of 
nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices 
exclusively for use’ in the home. This 
is known on Prohibition mimeograph 
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No 84, and can be secured from 
one of these officials for the as 
Here. are important points brought 
out in: this circular: 


Additional Details of Law 


“Any person may, without permit, and 
without. giving bond, manufacture Nonintox}, 
cating cider and fruit juices, and in so do. 
ing may take his apples or fruits to a 
tom mill and have them made into cider ang 
fruit juices, After such nonintoxicating cider 
and fruit juices are made they must be used 
exclusively in the home, and when so y 
the phrase nonintoxicating means nonintoxj. 
cating, in fact, and not necessary less than 
% of 1% alcohol. 

“Or if the person making such cider and 
fruit juices desires to do so, he may (1) sel! such 
eider and fruit juices at any time to persons 
having permits to make vinegar; this he 
may do under the provisions of Section 29 
(2)If he. preserves such cider and fruit juices 
at the time they are made, he may sell same 
to the public in general. (3) Or he may sejj 
said cide rand other fruit juices so long ag 
they contain less than % of 1% of alcohol 
but the purchasers thereof cannot use of 
possess the same after they contain more 
then that. 

The cider in the home may te allowed tg 
turn to vinegar if the owner desires, pro. 
vided he adds no sugar or other fermentable 
substance to the cider or fruit juices to ip. 
crease the alcoholic content thereof, inasmuch 
as such practice is held to constitute a rash 
fit for distillation; he may sell said vincwary 
to any one who desires to purchase it. 
regulation is not intended to cover the com 
mercial use of cider and fruit juices, }yt 
merely the use of the same as applicd to the 
home.’ 


Apples in Cool Storage 

Storing apples in eool, dark base. 
ments soon after picking helps to 
keep the fruit in the best of condi- 
tion, according to the Ohio station, 
A good method is to allow the crates 
or barrels of apples: to remain in the 
orchard overnight—then- place them 
in storage each morning of the pick. 
ing season, 

Apples piled under trees and ex. 
posed to the sun ripen quickly. In 
storage, apples will ripen slowly and 
with minimum waste. Some varieties 
like Russety Mann, Ben Davis and 
Black Ben are improved by burying 
in pits as these are long keepers and 
require a long storage period to make 
them palatable. 


Railroad Conditions Improving— 
During August’s four weeks 3,855,822 
loaded freight cars were moved, the 
largest number for any four weeks of 
the present year, and 273,755 more 
than were handled for record four 
weeks last year. L. F. Vosburgh, 
traffic manager New York Central, 
writes American Agriculturist, ‘there 
has been a decided improvement 
during the past few weeks, which I 
believe will be continued.” G. §&. 
McCabe, general freight agent Penn- 
Sylvania system,’ writes us: “Bar- 
‘ring unforseen conditions, our serv- 
ice during the winter should be rea- 
sonably prompt, traffic at present re- 
ceiving reasonably normal] move- 
ment.” Both these and other rail- 
road officials express appreciaticn for 
sthe public’s co-operation in promptly 


loading and unloading cars, and in 
heavier loading. Every farmer who 
receives or ships freight can thus 


help the situation 


In British Columbia yield in com- 
mercial apple orchards for a period of 
five years average 3% boxes apples 
from trees six years old, 4% from 
trees eight years old and 6% boxes 
from tree nine years old. Authorities 
up there estimate cost of growing ap- 
ples in British Columbia around $1.55 
per box. 


“Apples 10 C nts a Pound”—This 
appears on a card a-top a basket of 
autumn eating apples; and in a S0- 
called opén city market for family 
trade! Reckon .a bushel at 50 pounds, 
and here you have $15.a. barrel with- 
out cost of package what the con- 
sumer pays. No wonder the latter 
regards apples a luxury and beyond 
the family pocketbook in this year of 
big apple crops in every eastern state. 


Increasing Potash Production is the 
gratifying thing just now, even though 
no material relief in sight in the way 
of prices. Official figures show that 
during 1919 the production of potash 
salts in Alsace was 591, tons, 
two-thirds more than in 1913, the !at- 
est pre-war year, Hopes are bright 
for a still further increase in produc- 
tion in 1920. Almost a third of last 
year’s output was exported to United 
States. 


Decline in Dairy Exports alarming 
in year ended June 30. Of cheese only 
20 million pounds, has as much as two 
years ago, only a fraction of former 
exports, Butter exports —_never 
amounted to much—last year 27.40% ° 
000 Ibs. Condensed mi ik shipments 
abroad fell off nearly one-half. < 
the dairy produce exported was < 
two-thirds the value of the vegetaby 
fats and oils imported, used larse/Y 
for butter and milk, substitutes. 
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The Outposts of an Army 
of Service 


CATTERED throughout America, in cities, towns and 
hamlets, are thousands of Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
instructed in this Company’s policy. 
That policy includes the building of a quality tire, its conven- 
ient distribution, and delivery to the user of all the mileage it 
originally contained. 
An army of competent workmen, reinforced by finest manu- 
facturing equipment, discharges faithfully the first part of this 
policy by building a superior product. 
Through Goodyear Service Station Dealers, conveniently 
located throughout the nation, the remaining two factors of 
our policy are carried into effect. 
Good as are Goodyear Cord Tires, much of the renown arisen 
from their performance is due to the work of our dealers in 
giving these tires proper care. 
Not faultless design alone, nor the most rugged construction, 
can unaided insure those remarkable Goodyear Cord mileages 
that protect our good name. 
Give the Goodyear Cord Tires you buy the benefit of 
Goodyear Service Station attention; aecept the inspection, 
advice and lessons on tire care available there. , 
Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer ComMPANy 
Offices Throughout the World 
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ty is an actual photograph, taken in Fairbury, 
“of @ representative Goodyear Service Station 
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That Wholesome 
Table Drink 


POSTUM CEREAL 


_— new friends ri 
ecause of its pleas 
healthfulness, and saving in cost 


Postum Cereal is delicious when 
properly made: boil fully fifteen 
minutes after boiling begins. 
The more you boil Postum Cereal 
the better it is. 


When ordering be sure 
to get the original 
Postum CEREAL 


A50-cup package 
usually sells for 25 


Postum Cereal Co.,Inc., 
Creek,Mich. 


t alo 
taste 


Post 
we m Sere Company 
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VINES, BERRIES, SHRUBS AND ROSES 


made gor 
cf ur many years’ experience 
come from France and have 
price, as they are not growing many seedlings, 
very much in need of grain; 


to the value of your farm than ever before. 


themselves quickly, make a rapid growth and fruit 
We guarantee absolute satisf 


MALONEY BROS, & WELLS CO., 





<a for over 36 

This fall ig the time to plant, for Nursery Seedlings 
been, 
the land being used for farming purposes, as they are 
therefore stock is very scarce and will be for years to come. 
be a record-breaking demand for fruit for years to come, 
Maloney hardy upland trees of known merit will establish 
early. 
ction or refund your money 


We Prepay Transportation Charges, on All Orders for Over $7.50 
63 West Street, DANSVILLE, N. Y 


When buying of us you enjoy the benefit 


years 


since the war, almost impossible to get at any 
There will 
so an orchard planted now will add more 


Write for our Big, Free .Descriptive Catalog— 











Pil Save You Money on New Tires 
Guaranteed 5000 Miles 
INNER TUBE FREE 

We heve taken advantage of 
present market condition and over 
production of tires and offer these 
wen-skids at great savings. All 
absolutely new tires (no seconds 
and no rebullts) of standard 
manufacture and guaranteed for 
5.000 miles. Regular adjustment 
This saves you more than 60% on 
your tires, 

SEND NO MONEY 
just fill out the coupon and pay 
postman on arrival. We guarantee 
prompt shipment and satisfaction 
or money refunded 
12.37 33 44g 
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61 Broadway, New York City 
Send tire size with your free tube. I will 
pay postman on dertval, If not satisfied I can 
return them and get my money back. 


MORGAN TIRE COMPAR, 


ADDRESS . 


“Brooklyn Brand” 


SULPUHR 


COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 99% pure, for spray 
ing insecticide purposes and potato scab. A A ER- 
FINE COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 994% for 
dusting purposes. FLOWERS OF SULPHI x “400% 
pure. Manufactured by 


Battelle & Renwick 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
Write for Px 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING 
By M. G. Kains 


This volume was prepared to meet the needs of 
practical and amateur growers and students of 
horticulture generally Tt is lavishly illustrated 
by photographs of specimens which show good 
and bad practices. This book will meet the re 
nae of everyone who has plants or trees to 
prune. 425 pages, 5% x 8 inches, cloth. Price $2.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPARY 
e 


315 Fourth’ Avenue, - w York 











Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of : ony kind, 


Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. ¥. 


WE HAVE 


ARRISONS’ Nurser- 

ies have probably the 
largest block of two and | 
three-year old apple trees in 
the United States—all budded 
from selected treesin our own 
fruiting orchards. Ifyou failed 
to get trees this Spring, here 
is your chance to secure ro- 
bust, healthy trges ofthe best 
standard varieties, at 
once for fall delivery, 
Write today for free Fruit 
Guide, and Fall Price List. 


yee § NURSERIES 
Boz 60  _ Berlin, Maryland 








Indoor Closet $11.35 


Have a sanitary odorless teilet in wd 
house anywhere you want it. 
nett requires no plumbing. Chem- 
ically disinfected. Strongly made of 
enemies steel with nicely finished 
seat. A necessity for invalids. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money bac! 
tiptive circular sent on request, 


BENNETT HOMES (Equipment Dept.) 


465 Main St., . . North Tonawanda. N. Y. 
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Will Enforce Honest Pack 


Believing that-any important im- 
provements in the marketing of apples 
must be along lines which are prac- 
tical for commercial use, the origi- 
nators of the new Pennsylvania apple 
packing and grading law; which goes 
into effect this season, made provi- 
sions for marketing of apples in ac- 
cord with the best practices followed 
by Pennsylvania orchardists. Every 
grower who is interested in the future 
of the industry knows consumption can 
be increased only by marketing of an 
honest pack. Every organization and 
individual interested in the apple in- 
dustry should co-operate in the en- 
forcement of the regulations which 
apply to all apples grown in Pennsyl- 
vania and packed in closed packages, 

Good commercial practice requires 
that the name and address of the 
packer, the minimum size of the fruit 
and the variety should be marked 
conspicuously on the end face of the 
package. State and federal laws also 
require that the contents of any pack- 
age of food shall be marked on the 
outside. Business experience has shown 
that the exposed face must truly rep- 
resent an average of the balance of 
the contents, if the reputation of the 
grower and future profitable transac- 
tions are to be made. These points 
are incorporated in the new Pennsyl- 
vania law, and since they accord with 
the practice followed by leading or- 
chardists of the state and those in 
other eastern apple sections, they can 
certainly work no hardships upon any 
packers of apples. 

The state fruitmen In co-operation 
with some of the commercial orchard- 
ists will make a study of the early 
operation of the law this season and 
will be in a position to suggest amend- 
ment to the provisions if serious objec- 
tions are noticed or further legislation 
is needed. The only provision regard- 
ing the quality in the present law, re- 
quires that the exposed surface of the 
package fairly represents a balance of 
the contents. Enforcement of the law 
is invested in the state bureau of mar- 
kets which through its various branch 
offices will maintain representatives in 
most of the large market centers of 
the state. 


Wheat and Bread 


At the annual convention of the 
commercial baking industry at Atlan- 
tic City last month, Herbert Hoover 
made an analysis of the relation of 
the price of bread to the farmer. He 
said commercial baking now supplies 
fully 60% of the bread of the nation. 
Examining the component items in 
the cost of a 12-cent pound loaf,’ he 
placed the items as follows: Flour, 
4.30 cents; other ingredients 1.23 
cents; labor overhead and_ general, 
4.10 cents; profit to baker, 0.62 cents 
and to retailer, 1.75 cents, making a 
total of 12 cents, the price to the 
consumer. Of the 4.30 cents devoted 
to flour, Mr Hoover says 3 cents of 
the loaf goes to the producer; also a 
reduction of 60 cents. a bushel in 
wheat would affect the loaf but 1 
cent. 

Mr Hoover said it would be impos- 
sible to return to the pre-war prices 
of 90-cent wheat or of anything like 
it. During the war the price of wheat 
advanced as did all other products. 
He thinks wheat must hold at least 
50 index points advance over com- 
parative commodity prices if we. are 
to assure supplies for our increasing 
population. If other commodities 
should return to 100, the pre-war 
standard, wheat, Mr Hoover claims, 
must hold 150 or somé other consid- 
erable excess. This is due, Mr Hoo- 
ver claims, to higher costs if more 
wheat is to be produced and more 
will need to be produced in order to 
keep pace with increasing popula- 
tion. 

An increase from our average of 
less than 16 bushels is in the main 
the possible source of supply in the 
long run, according to Mr Hoover. 
This can only be obtained, he says, in 
the more intensive cultivation and in 


the use of fertilizers, but these extra 
costs would not show a profit returpy 
at present ratio prices. In other 
words, wheat, like milk, sold at tog 
low prices prior to the war. In or. 
der to maintain the pre-war quantities 
of wheat, it will be necessary to se. 
cure a higher price so that better cyl. 
tivation and larger use of fertilizers 
may result, 

In the 12-cent loaf at present 
prices, Mr Hoover finds that there js 
to-day about .35 cents of what may 
be called “extra profits.” In other 
words, along the line from farmer to 
consumer, miller, baker and retailer 
are together obtaining 35 cents more 
than they did prior to the war. While 
this extra profit is not large on the 
individual loaf, Mr Hvover states that 
in the aggregate it amounts to many 
millions of dollars in our national 
bread bill. These figures are interest. 
ing because they show the farmer 
gets but one-fourth of what the con- 
sumer pays for bread. If bread is ex. 
pensive, it is due to the higher tolls 
taken out by miller, baker and retail- 
er, together with the extra profit ove; 
normal times. 


Protect Cider During Conversion 
WILLIAM FREAR, PENNSYLVANI\ 

I made two barrels of cider for vinegar 
for which I used all good apples. I racked 
it off late in the fall. At some time later [| 
opened. it. It was not sour, but it had a 
white collar and a very flat dead taste. It was 
not good for use in that condition. What 
could have been done to make it sour and 
fit for use?—[Roy Leidy, Northampton Coun. 
ty, Pa. 

The vinegar described above is in 
the condition commonly expressed as 
“gone back.” This is due to the in- 
vasion of the liquid by some bacteria 
which destroy the acetic acid. There 
is no remedy for that condition. The 
bacteria which make the liquid vine. 
gar have been destroyed. 

This case illustrates the need for 
protecting the cider that is in the 
course of conversion into vinegar 
from the invasion of undesirable or- 
ganisms into the casks. This can be 
quite effectively accomplished by 
closing the bung hole with a little 
inserted wad of cotton-which permits 
air to enter freely, but strains out 
from the air the undesirable organ- 
isms which would otherwise have en- 
trance. 


Saving Good Seed Stock—H. D. G. 
of Washington county, N Y, asks if 
potatoes that have been blighted are 
all right to use for seed, and if it is 
practical to apply lime to plowed 
ground in the fall instead of in the 
spring, when alialfa or clover is to 
be planted, In answer to the [first 
question, it is not advisable theoreti- 
cally to take seed stock from blighted 
fields. On the other hand, in most 
seasons it is practically impossible to 
secure seed from the fields entirely 
free of either early or late blight. 
The aim in selecting potato seed 
stock should be to take well-sized 
and well-formed potatoes of the de- 
sired strain from fields as free of dis- 
ease as possible. It is for this pur 
pose that so many experiments iD 
the last few years have been con 
ducted in New York and in adjacent 
states to secure potato seed stock as 
disease-resistant as possible. Con- 
cerning the application of lime, opil- 
ions differ considerably. When pota- 
toes are included in the rotation it 
is best to use the lime as far away 
from the potatoes as possible, as scab 
develops ridre rapidly in sweet soil. 
Laying aside this consideration, lime 
may be applied whenever time and 
labor are available, although if im 
finely pulverized state and on sandy 
soil, part of the fall application may 
leach out by spring. If the lime is 
coarse, fall application gives it 4 
longer time to take effect upon the 
soil than if spread immediately pre 
ceding spring planting. 


The middleman makes more hal 
dling farm produce than do the ones 
who raise or produce it. This show 
not be. A fair profit is all right; the 
rest is merely robbery and stealing. 
[A, A. Drew, Tioga County, N Y. 
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A Newly Invented Saw 
: Rig at Only Vy the Cost 
) e of Ordinary Saw Rigs! 


a > a 

You, alone can saw your winter’s supply of wood in a few 
hours with the newly invented OTTAWA Buzz Saw. Then you can move 
this light, portable, runner-mounted, one-mai. outfit to a neighbor’s yard and earn 
$15 to $20 a day cutting up wood there. Regardless of what machine you are using 
now or may be considering, investigate this new invention—the OTTA WA Buzz Saw. 
Costs so lite no one with wood to cut can afford to be without it. Does all practical work any 
other saw rig can and costs only 4% as much. You will be surprised at the work it will do, at its low 
cost, its ease of operation. One man or even boy or girl can operate. Makes unnecessary expensive, 
cumbersome rigs used in the past. Get our low Introductory offer on this wonderful new machine. 


Use It Every Day in the Year hele 


There has long been a demand for amachinethat | be used every day in the pom. The engine is an Can Operate it. 
could saw wood and be bought at a fair price. all purpose engine as well as a buzz saw engine, 
The OT7TA WA Buzz Saw meets this demand. No Plenty of Power to run your cream separator, 
need, now, to pay a high price for a saw rig that sheller, grinder, pump and other belt machinery 
just eats up gasoline and can be used only a few when it is not cutting wood. A guaranteed 
dayseach yeer. The OTTAWA Buzz Saw uses power outfit for Wood Sawing and Belt Work. 
but little gasoline a day, costs much less and can Order now while low introductory price is in effect. 


TTAW, The Newly Invented 
| : Sawing Machine 


Washing Machine 


—_ 


‘ 
\ 
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 ~°:.., BUZZ SAW 
KN} Cords a Day ” fomenl 


““) 


oe ~ ° 

Py ae \ 4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine, oo = ge over 3 H-P. Webster Oscillating Magneto. Starts without 
o> © = oe cranking, no batteries ever needed. Circular Saw Blade 20 inches in diameter, made of finest saw 
; . et ae blade steel. Bronze fuel mixer rust proof, using lowest grade of gasoline—even gasoline that may 
re: Ss a contain water. Saw guard protectsoperator. Heavy endless belting with heavy automatic belt tightener. 
4 f f ] | 2 Whole machine, simply built. ree get out of fix. Lay a log across the buck and push down on the 
vie va | handle — the saw will do the rest. Zip! it goes through the toughest wood or most stubborn knot. 
1 
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| ma Beat the Coal Shortage! | Ottawa Ships ’Em Quick! 
i a Remember last winter.° Coal is scarce now Increased factory and shipping facilities enable 
and will be harder toget. Sawed wood will bring us to guarantee Quick Shipment to you. Order now 
h prices. Get an OTTA WA Buzz Saw Now. It and we willship immediately to you from one of eight conven- 
will cut all the fuel you can use all winter in a few iently located distributing points, as follows: St. Paul, Minn., 
hours and neighbors will pay you big money for Pittsburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Tex., Portland, Ore,, 
cutting wood for them, San Francisco, Cal., Pueblo, Colo., Ottawa, Kans, * 


\ a 
\ GADD 30 Oays Trial; 10-Year Guarantee 
\ Every OTTAWA shipped on 80 days trial. Must fulfill 10-year 
‘ << OTTAWA Guarantee, For nearly 20years we have been selling direct from fac- 


tory to users, saving them thousands and thousands of dollars by low factory 
prices, Every Ottawa owner is a booster. 

Be sure to send 

FREE.BOOK %< se,‘ send 

dress on coupenee that you will receive promptly, 

full details on Special Low Introductory offer 

OTTAWA Buzz Saw. Also our FREE BOOK 

showing how the O77A WA Buzz Saw pays for 


itself in a short time and goes on making money 
for you. Sign and mail attached coupon today, 


~ ‘OTTAWA 
» 4 awa MFG. Co. 
ou 901 Main St, 
ny i 
iA i \ ” 
a — I Tree Saw, 
} Ottawa Saw 
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MAIL THIS NOWE 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., ' 
901 Main St, Ottawa, Kans. ‘ 
With no obligation to me, please send your 
Introductory Offer and Special Low Factory 1 
eo Price on Ottawa Byzz Saw and your Free Book. 3 
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esPulletsLay 
PNee dy idk 


Poultryman Wells, Minneapolis, Minn., writes: “I got my, 
five-months-old pullets to lay after feeding 

MAYER’S LAYMORE.” This is not all. His 

neighbor had 12 two-year-old hens that had 

stopped laying entirely. Mr. Wells bought 

the 12 hens, fed them with LAYMORE, and in 

exactly 1& days had them all laying regularly, 


This wonderful laying tonic will start your pul- 
lets laying early and cause the hens to lay all 
winter. very poultry raiser should have a 
good supply on hand. Results are absolutely guaranteed, 
or you get your money back, 


“MAKES THE LAZY HENS LAY* 
SEND NO MONEY £723, 0%, brs wanted 19 tuy 


LAYMORE in larger quantities 
than one or two packages that I have decided to 
raiser in America a chance to LAYMOR 


son, so you must o It is one of my ways of advertising, and every 
one should take advantage of my offer of five regular $1 pa for only $2. 
These packages contain more than 600 tablets. One tablet, dissolved in one 

Quart of water, is enough for 12 hens for one day. Don't send any money 
now, unless you want to—just fill out the coupon below and then pay the post- 
man when the goods arrive. pay the parcel post charges and war tax. Re- 
member this offer is good only for this seasou—se send your order immediately, 


468 Eggs From22Pullets 852 Eggsin January _ 514 Eggs in December 


“Have used LAYMORE, and S “d 80! YMORE, an 

N. Lewis of Pipe Creek, it is the best of any kind of tonic 
“IT sold 852 eggs, that I have tried, I got 514 eggs in 

fore using - here I only got 60 eggs 

writes Mrs. ©. MORE only gold four or re,** 

Wellsboro, Pa., under date of Gye dozen.” (Signed) H. C. GAUCK, 

January 10, 1920, Walnut, Kan, 

Order Now—Use the Coupon 


MAYER’S HATCHERY 
671 Washington Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn, 


mever had 80 many sees 

winter. Have sold 4 cage Texa 

from 22 young Nets. "* and 
> Beauvier of 





FREE DELIVERY COUPON 





MAYER’S HATCHERY, 
671 Wash, Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


REGULAR $1 
DACKAGES 


‘Please send me 5 regular $1.00 packages of LAYMORE, 
for which I agree to pay my postman $2.00 on delivery. 


Town COCR eee eee POR eee eee eeeenee eee eeeereee 


Btate eersccevcccecsescceccvccesees Bee Fe D. ereeeeesees 





Meadville, 


Silos at Half Price 


I must clear my present ware- 
house before winter. About 200 
silos left, which I will sell at [LAKOLIn 
half price as long as they last. H —E 
Silos are well-known make, new, For eT AS 
A eer a 


built of genuine Clear Oregon 
Fir, and absolutely first class in 
Prove at our risk that easi 
hind on high o teal be ly save 


every way. You have as good a 
MILKOLINE 


chance at these as anyone else if 
you get your order in before 
which is 
Good Buttermilk 
Made Better for F 


they are gone. No partiality 
shown big buyers. Everybody 
eeding 
Hogs and Poultry 
Sold on 30 Days Free Trial 


treated fairly. Orders filled in 

to make immediate shipment. 
Distributors In every state. Write fer free 
booklet, “How i 


M L. Smith Manufacturer’s Agent 
B ’ 


112 Flood Building, 
Pennsylvania 





order of their receipt. Prepared 
e More Money 


MILKOLINE MANUFACTURING 
442 Creamery Bidg., oo. 


Kansas City, Mo, 

















: with the fudé 


Treat Your Herd the Roberts Way 
Easy to Apply — Sure : 
Successful for 30 Years 


Stamp Abortion Out 
—— “” Keep It Out 


Specialists in tanning Horse, Cow, 
Calf ot any kind of hide with hair 
orfuron it. We make robes, 
coats, caps, gloves, ntuffs, rugs. 
etc to your order. You save money 
and we save your furs. Free cata- 
log of stylish furs garments: Free. & 
instructions for handling furs. Fur 5 
garments and goods of all kinds 
repayed and made like new. 

We mount large and emall game bude and 
fich. Write today 


~~ 


523 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis, 








ESTER. FUR DRESSING CQ) 
655 WEST AVE. 





ROCHESTER N.Y, BOOK ON 





NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 


DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West ti) Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 


WHEN YOU WRITE: 
ADVERTISERS © 


Be eure to mention American A griculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of * 
TRUB ADVERTISING 


y, 











Dairy and 
Feed Lot. 


























Detail of October Milk Prices 


The revised table of Dairymen’s 
league prices for the milk in the 
league territory effective for October, 
situation described on another page 
in this issue, gives the same base 
price of $3.65 for 3% milk in the 200 
to 200-mile zone from New York city 
as in September, This is on the basis 
of the new freight rate of 53 cents a 
100 pounds in the 200-mile zone. 

The table of freight rates 
league prices follows: 


OCTOBER PRICES UNDER NEW 
RATES 
Freight rates 
in cents League 
40 qts 100 lbs Brice 
10 miles or under....... 23.5 27.5 $3.91 


Over 10, under «. 245 
under 40.... 27.5 
under 
0, under 
. under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 

, under 
under 
under 

, under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 

, under 
under 

, under 
under 
under 
under 
under 

, under 
under y 


base price of $3.65 a 100 
pounds is 54 cents higher than last 
October, but is 41 cents below the 
cost of production, according to the 
production costs as worked out by 
the Dairymen’s league officials, using 
the Warren formula. The minimum 
price for league milk beyond the 
59% cents freight zone, takes the 
same price as in that zone, or $3.49 a 
100 pounds. The freight rate may 
be secured from the local shipping 
agent. Find in the table this freight 
rate and in the last column will be 
found the price to the producer at 
that station. -By use of the table it 
is apparent that the shipper along 
lines not yet granted increase in 
freight rates has the advantage. The 
table is prepared on the basis of the 
new freight rates, 

Previous to the meeting of the 
board of directors last week, at which 
time the figure of $3.65 was accepted, 
the dealers offered a double schedule 
to the league, which would give them 
the advantage of the delay in appli- 
cation of the new freight rates, rath- 
er than give the advantage to the 
dairymen. The same general price in 
the special markets of Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse and Rochester are effective as 
for September. 


Oleo Told to Stay Out 
Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 


Oleo and other butter substitutes 
will not be welcome on the central 
New York fair grounds this year. 
Last year advertisers of imitation 
butter held large booths in floral hall. 
These were devoted to demonstra- 
tions of butter substitutes, while ~fin- 
ished dairy products either were not 
shown, or else were so inconspicuous 
as not to be noticed by casual ob- 
servers. 

The Dairymen’s league condensed 
milk companies, powdered milk man- 
ufacturers, local creameries and 
¢heese factories could surely make 
quite as attractive a display of whole- 
some food as those exhibits of mock 
butter which the fair managers have 
decided to be out of order in a com- 
munity where “theré are more cows 
to the acre than in any other part of 
the state.” Some good buttered crack- 
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ers might be well invested advertis. 
ing. If it pays the manufacturers and 
distributers of imitation butter to aq. 
vertise this way it should work we} 
if the real article were thus dis. 
played. Some folks may have for. 
gotten how actual butter tastes. 


Soy Bean By-Product 


Soy bean meal has been found a 
valuable supplement feed to corn for 
swine-fedeing through tests at the 
Ohio station. This oil meal is a by. 
product from southern mils] where the 
oi] has been expressed from the beans 
for commercial use. As a supplement 
to corn, soy bean meal wsa found to 
be more valuable than linseed mea} 
and give exeellent results when fed 
to pigs on forage in addition to the 
corn ration. Since these feeds as wel] 
as corn are low in ash, salt, ground 
limestone and ground rock phosphate 
were kept before the pigs in the tests, 

Pigs fed a ration of cor eight parts 
by weight and soy bean meal one part 
gained more rapidly and required less 
feed per unit of gain than those fed 
ground soy beans as a supplement to 
corn, Ground soy beans as a supple- 
ment to corn were not entirely satis- 
factory. When the pigs were given free 
choice they failed to eat enough to 
balance the corn. The lack of pala- 
tableness is believed to be due to the 
oil content of the beans. When the 
oil is removed, this disadvantage is 
overcome. 


Boston Milk 104% Cents 


The marketing committee of the 
N E M P A met in Boston last week 
to fix the October milk price. After 
reviewing the conditions, it was voted 
not to further advance the price at 
this time. Hence the September rate 
of 10% cents per quart delivered in 
Boston will prevail. This is for 5.7% 
milk, with the usual up or down va- 
riation for each tenth point of butter 
fat. 

At this date of writing all dealers 
had not agreed to the price, but it 
was believed there would be no se 
rious objection. Previous to announc.- 
ing the price, the committee visited 
the necessities of life commission and 
found no opposition to present prices 
in that quarter. 


Treating Splints—If taken in time 
horses may be cured of splints, which 
are extremely 

will effect a 

complete cure. 

The application 

of cold water 

bandages will 

do some good. 

If treatment of 

this sort fails, 4 

blister of red 

lodide of mer- 

cury, one table- 

spoonful to two 

t ab lespoonfuls 

of lard mey be 

applied. This 

blister is 4P- 

plied by rub- 

bing every day 

hard to detect 

in their earlier 

stage. A young 

horse may show 

no lameness 

and exhibit 10 

pain when 

standing, but 

will show lame- 

ness when put 

to a trot. The 

first step when 

splints are de 

tected is to give 

the anima) 4 

rest and a soft 

floor, which will 

not jar the les 

when the anl- 

- } mal is stamping. 

’ Z a Very frequently 
SPLINTS the rest alone 

from two 

four days until the area is well Dlis 
tered. Then if the animal is stil! — 
after. the little blister scabs have a 
off. the application, may be repeate® 
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| Not Even a Scar 


“LOOK at that mare! Nota blemish or “North Star Wool Fat soon healed the 
@ scar. And at one time she looked as wound, and now you can hardly see which 
though she’d never do another day’s work. shoulder was hurt. Since then, I’ve al- 
She ran plumb against a hay tedder fork ways kept a can handy, and it’s seldom I 
and tore her shoulder wide open. have a horse laid up, even for a day.” 


North Star Wool Fat 


Keeps Horses Working Apply North Star Wool Fat to 


This natural skin fat is combined with a ——” ee 
powerful yet harmless antiseptic. It 

nourishes injured tissues and prevents 

infection. Use it for 


Sore Shoulders Wounds Grease Heel 
Sore Necks Contracted Feet Cracks 
Collar Boils Thrush Skin Diseases 


Needed in Every Dairy 

When teats are chapped or udders are fever- 
ish and swollen, massage them gently, working 
in as much North Star Wool Fat as the skin 
will absorb. You will note marked improve- 
ment after the first treatment, and two or 
three treatments will usually make the skin 
smooth, healthy and pliable. 
OTHER STOCK: North Star Wool Fat will aid 
in healing wounds, bruises and sores on all 
kinds of livestock. Apply it to pigs, lambs, Treat legs of fowls showing 
calves and colts after altering. Grease the scaly leg with North Star Wool 
legs of poultry with North Star Wool Fat; it Fat. 
kills the mite which causes scaly leg. ” 

If your dealer pat Se oy Star Get a Big 
Wool Fat, we’ll ship you direct at the follow- 

weet te 7? Sample 


ing prices: 


8 oz. can North Star Wool Fat $ .50 
18 oz. can North Star Wool Fat 1.00 F R E. Ey 
Liberal Sample FREE—Mail Coupon 


Ask us for circulars on Germ-X, the non- Md : 
poisonous germ-destroyer, and de-odorizer. Mail This 


North Star Chemical Works, Inc. 
Address Dept. L Lawrence, Mass. 


















































lived, finished mechanism: 


New York City 
277 Broadway 


LITTLE THINGS 


That Guarantee Little 7rouble 
and Little Expense 


Besides the supreme United States qualities of close 
skimming, easy turning and easy cleaning—features 
of which the owner is conscious in every-day use— 
here are a few of the construction details that stamp 
the United States Cream Separator as a fine, long- 


One-piece sanitary frame—easy to clean; heavy 
enough to prevent excessive vibration. 
All gears enclosed; no wear from grit and dust. 
Automatic oil-splash system—introduced by the 
United States; imitated by others. 
Low and most practical-shaped supply can. 
These and many other superiorities guarantee freedom from 
disappointment and frequent repairs. 
Write for catalog and convince yourself that your next 
separator is to be a United States. 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Chicago, Ill. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Ore. 





UNS tS Pe 
REAM SEPARATOR 


WITH PERFECTED DISC BOWL 



























Portland, 
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Buy Your Silo Early. 
Send for the Globe 
Catalog Now. 














the Globe Silo 
, - the extension roof 
idea was introduced. Today it 
is the only extension roof with 
side walls so nearly straight that 
silage settles level—no heaped 
up silage exposed to the air. 








Learn now the other exclu- 
sive Globe features, the special 
early order discounts and how 
live agents can obtain open, 
profitable territory, 


Send for Globe Catalog. 


Globe Silo Company 
6-16 Willow: St., Sidney, N. Y. 











REMEMBER ¢é 
THE NAME 


If you own a horse or are interested in 
one it will pay you to see that he is shod 


Capewell” 


with Capewell 
P ways. 
Even the smallest sizes 
uy Lay hold with relentless grip. 
Demand the nail of quality 
and service. 


nails—al- 











WILSON CELEBRATED MILLS. 
a pica! oe eh 
Grain for " 

Phosphate Mills, Green Bone 
Scie weerneses 
Mille of all pay BR all pur- 
poses. Hand and | ew 

Write for illustrated Cate- 
logue and prices. 
WILSON BROS. 
Box }} Easton, Pa. 

















fromtag’e Act for 

ump Jaw fr=3"2 

w . .60 a 
id. oney back if it 
- B, for FREE Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. De- 
Lamp Jaw and 200 other Cattle and Horse diseases. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 221 Union Stock Verds, Chicago 








Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


TH subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, objects 
of medicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which ultry 
is heir are fully described and explained. ‘or 
first time special attention has been given to the 
making of post-mortem examination. 
5x7 inches. 125 pagee. Cloth. Net $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Save lime Save Trouble 
~ get more milk with 


3 \WWIOK GRAINS‘ 


— 





T takes time to mix special feeds and in the 
absence of the most careful selection and 
tests you can’t be sure of the ingredients. Let 

\ us take the trouble off your hands and give you a certainty! 

For 17 years Union Grains has been made to the same splendid formula. 
Hundreds of dairymen—feed experts themselves—have tested it against the 
best of home mixed feeds—and then adopted Union Grains for good! They 
know it pays! : 

For the man who appreciates the good business of feeding good feed to good 
stock and who has plenty of other work to do Union Grains is a God-send! 

Try a load now! 


Ask for a Union Grains Cost Sheet. It will show you where your 
profit comes from, and help you spot the “ r@ 


in your herd. 
Other Ubiko Products: Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko Buttermilk 
E44 Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash, Ubiko Pig Meal. 10 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO., 0@.A Cincinnati, Ohio 


HIKG 


BALANCED! RATIONS 


y ote. . 
For All Farm Stock 





UNION GRAINS 









All Prices are f._0. b. Chicago 
Take our advice and buy your roofing now. Snaps like these 
go fast when our low prices become generally known. You 
must act quick to get your share of these savings. 


Gold Medal Roofing 


| Buy Now from this List! 





ee Se ee ———— 
American Agriculturist, Qetober 9, i 
Cf edie Senvieerrh 45! $29 








Jottings from the 
Farmers 


Experience of Feeders 


Our brood sows run on rape ang 
barley pasture. At times they are 
fed on alfalfa, but they like vetch 
even better. When hogs graze on 
grass, the cost of raising is greatly 
cut down and you get better growth 
at the same time—[Lyman Crane, 
New York. 





As I look over and study the dairy. 
men I have known and with whom I 
have been associated, the most success. 
ful ones have made it a practice to 
prevent milk shrinkage. As well may a 
merchant expect to prosper and not 
keep up a stock of goods as for a4 
dairyman without a milk flow. There 
are many reasons for -this lack of 
preparation. I expect it is largely in- 
difference, due to inability to see the 
essentials and make previous prepara- 
tion. Not much gray matter is re- 
quired to let things drift. Gov Hoard 
once said that it hurts some men ‘o 
think. Grain feeds are high and rough- 
age is rarely overabundant and now 
the indications are that it will be 
short. Unless the very unexpected 
happens, milk will be short, too. Lét 
us together study ways and means to 
maintain the largest flow per cow 
with the least cost.—[H. E. Cook. 


A farmer needs a good dog, no cur 
neead apply. A good straight honest 
dog ie a great help to the farmer. If 
the dog lets sheep alone, which the 
shepherd dog usually does, he is a 
valuable animal. Many dogs live a!- 
most in the fields, catching unlimited 
numbers «‘ woodchucks, rats and 
other small animals which destroy the 
farmers’ property. They know the 
farm animals and will gently drive 
them whenever wanted. But better no 
dog than one which worries or de- 
stroys sheep and lambs. Many times 
the good, faithful old shep will kill 
sheep. Better dispense with the 
dogs than with the sheep, and by all 
means dispense with the idle, snerk 
dog which is only a toy in the home 
of his master. Slap on the dog tax, 
but slap it on each one alike, the rich 
ae well as the poor. No exemption; 
try to exterminate the curs.—T[A. A. 
Drew. 


I have experimented and proved 
that sweet apples augment the mk 
flow. In my opinion they are better 
than silage. My cows are given near- 
ly as much milk in September as in 
early summer months, and apples are 





a part of their diet. I believe, th 
fore, that rather than let apples sg: 
waste they should be used as fee .— 
{S. S. Robinson, Wayne County, P 


The game conservation so 
stands squarely for the idea that @!1 
game on occupied farms should ' 
long to the farmers and that 
sportsmen who wish to shoot on 
farms should have written perm =- 
sion from the farmers. We be! 


5B a 


that if there is to be any destruc 

of game, the game must be prope''!y 

looked after; that the sportsmen wo 

wish to shoot should co-operate w th 

the farmers and should also pay the 
p 


necessary expense required to Kk‘ 

the game plentiful. When the gam 
is handled in this manner, it will be 
a desirable farm asset;t he rural sport 
will tend to keep people in the coun- 
try and will furnish a substantial 
revenue for the farmers and add to 
the value of many farms. A farm 
where game can be produced profit- 
ably is worth more than one where 
it is a criminal offense to produce 
profitably food on the. farm. Ii is 
high time for the state to stop selling 
the right to trespass on the farm, 
and to require the farmers to put '9 
their time keeping off the trespassers 
is wrong, of course. I think it woul¢ 
be wise for you to call the attention 
of the farmers to a recent act of con- 
grees which provides that the breed- 
ing of wild ducks, and wild geese on 
the farm shall not be prevent- 
ed, and that the birds may %¢ 
sola as food, It is a very easy mat- 
besold as food. It is avery easy mat- 
ter to breed wild ducks about any 
small pond or stream and the birds 
are very interesting as well as on 
able. I have bred as many 25 ~ ve 
in a season about a small artifici 

pond quite near a farmhouse oa 
many people now have wild og 
{Dwight W. Huntington, Editer 
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The Poultry Yard 





Home Made Feed Hopper 


A feed hopper for poultry that 
serves the purpose as well as an ex- 
pensive one, can be made by anyone 
who can handle a saw and a ham- 
mer. The dimensions can vary ac- 
cording to requirements, but an idea 
of the size of the one shown can be 
had from the fact that the ends of a 
condensed milk box were used for 
the end pieces of the hopper. Out- 
side of four pieces of 2 by 4-inch 
stock which are used for the base and 
cover, the remainder of the hopper 
ig made entirely of %-in stock, the 
kack and top being matched boards. 

The cover may be fastened on with 
hinges or simply made to rest on the 
top of the hopper. It is covered with 
a strip of roofing paper, the ends of 
which are folded over and tacked onto 
the 2 by 4 brace. The top is made so 
that it will extend beyond the hopper 
about four inches on each side to 
keep out rain when this device is 
used out of doors. The supports on 
the bottom keep the box off the 
ground and prevent moisture getting 








be 











llopper for Hens 


into the feed. Care must be taken in 
building it to leave no cracks in the 
sides or bottom, otherwise finely- 
ground feed will sift through. 


Lighting Devices for Layers 


Please tell me where I may obtain time 
switches and dimming devices for installing 
lights in my laying house. Many of us who 
keep poultry can have more eggs in winter 
if we light the house. It seems to me that 
a time switch and dimming device is abso- 
lutely necessary as an alarm clock is,+but a 
make-shift at the best.—[{Mrs C. E. Salmon, 
Windham County, Ct. 

Automatie electric time clocks and 
time switches can be secured from 4l- 
most any of the reliable electrical sup- 
ply houses, and there are numerous 
kinds on the market, most of which 
are serviceable and work properly 
when once installed. For the poul- 
tryman who does not wish to invest 
in such an elaborate affair, an ordi- 
nary alarm clock and lever switch 
can be readily adjusted and placed so 
that when the alarm goes off, a re- 
volving handle which winds the 
alarm will push over the lever switch, 
thus turning on the lights. This 
method is being used advantageously 
by most of the conservative poultry- 
men, 


Good Sized Egg—lI have been read- 
ing of the large eggs secured by some 
of the other subscribers to American 
Agriculturist, and wish to say that I 
recently secured a four-ounce egg 
from a Rhode Island Red hen. It was 
7% inches in circumference around 
the long way and 6% inches the short- 
er way.—[{Mrs F. E. Lay, Monroe 
County, N Y. 


My eyesight is failing and I thought 
I would try and get along without 
American Agriculturist—but it is no 
use. I must have it. I am therefore 
inclosing check for a three-year sub- 
scription, Please do not kick against 
the bonus to the soldiers. It is due 
them a great deal more than the bo- 
huses that were paid to the railroad 
men and other workers who were 
drawing much larger pay than the sol- 
diers, I am not a soldier, nor is there 
one in my family who is. If city 
People continue their attitude of forc- 
ing farmers to work long hours and to 
take prices for their products below 
Cost of production, they will soon be 
short :f food. In every other walk of 
life wages have been doubled or 
trebied within the past year, yet farm- 
etfs are being paid in most Instances 
Way under what they have been re- 
celving and to which they are entitled. 
| (Parmer, West Union, N Y. 















Help 


Moulting ‘time is the time that a hen needs assistance. 


y © 


your Moulters 


She is weak, run- 

































down and out of sorts generally, It is the off-season in the life of the hen, 
Think of the amount of a hen’s energy, vitaii v and red blood that’s re- 


quired to reproduce a thousand feathers! (which i: only an average plumage). 


A moulting hen needs good health, good appetite and good digestion. 
That’s just what Poultry Pan-a-ce-a does for a moulting hen—gives her 
appetite and good digestion, so that she’ll eat more and digest more, 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN =-A-CE-A 


Helps your poultry through the moult.—And starts your pullets and moulted 


hens to laying. 


It contains Tonics that produce appetite and good digestion—Tonics that 
tone up the dormant egg organs—Iron that gives a moulting hen rich, rec 
blood and a red comb: It contains Internal Antiseptics that destroy disease 


germs that may be lurking in the system. 


No disease where Pan-a-ce-a is fed 


Pan-a-ce-a helps your poultry to stay at par during the moult. They don’t 
become run-down, pale and thin. That's why a Pan-a-ce-a hen gets back 
on the egg job quickly instead of sitting around all fall and winter as a bill 


of expense while regaining her normal vitality. 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your flock. Teéll your dealer 
how many fowls you have. He hasa package to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


30c, 75c, and $1.50 packages. 25 lb. pail, $3.00. 100 Ib. 


drum, $10.00. 





DR. HESS & CLARK 





Except in the far West and Canada. 
Ashland, Ohio 















Gitserr Hess, M.D..D.V.S 


Dr. Hess 


Stock Tonic 
keeps hogs 
healthy, drives 
out worms. 
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45 Years on the Line 
Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 


OWL DOVE BAR-Z JAY 


Brand Brand Brand Brand 


F. W. Brode & Co.} 


Established 1875. 
Incorporated 1915. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Branches Dailas, Atlanta, Chicago. 
Our Brand on the Tag 
Means Quality in the Bag 
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MINERALS? 





for ordinary cases. 
Price includes war tax. 








DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





they 
Bay trees 
money. 
ALBAVOH-DOVER CO~ >| ~> Barone B) Coionc: 












Reichard’s 
Meat and Bone 
Tankage 


is absolut¢ly indispensable to Growing Hogs, be- 
cause it- furnished 25% Bone Phosphate in 
addition to large amounts of Animal Protein 
and Fat, which Nature demands in building up 
Frame Work and Muscular Tissue. 

Made of selected materials and sold at 2 
reasonable price. For descriptive literature, 
prices, and other.information, ad 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 
19th & W. Lawrence Sts. Allentowi, Pa, 





American 
Agriculturist 
Advertising Is 
Guaranteed 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, which 
is now represented by the 
National Farm Power 
Emblem, means that all 
American Agriculturist 
advertised goods must be 
as advertised or we will 
refund full purchase price 
in accordance with our 
subscribers’ guarantee. 


American Agriculturist 
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advertised. To take advantage of this guarantee, our 
subscribers MUST always state in talking with or 
PERECLEIS writing to any of our advertisers: “I saw your adv in 
FARMPOWER the old reliable Orange Judd American Agriculturist.’’ 
Guarantee We are not responsible for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estates are in 
receiver's hands or against whom bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership proceedings are pending, or for deposits 

made with any advertiser. 
This guarantee is expressed in our NATIONAL 





FARM POWER Emblém herewith, It means that our 


Guarantee, mn addition to being backed up by The Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, the same as heretofore, now ig etill further 
insured by The NATIONAL FARM POWER organization, of which 
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Farm Bureau Funds 


Addison county, Vt, has voted $10 member- 
ship fees per year for life for farm bureau 
work. A higher tribute to the farm bureau 
could not be paid than that which comes 
from this action. For a long time member- 
ship demands have been $1 a year, not only 
in New York, but in other sections of the 
country. Even with small funds available, 
work of tremendous value has been accom- 
plished. In New York last year the mem- 
bership fee was set at $2. This was neces- 
sary because of higher costs and because the 
federal government lessened its appropria- 
tion to each county of the state. At a con- 
ference in Syracuse during state fair week, 
the fees for 1921 were left at $2 for the work 
of each county, with an additional $1 sug- 
gested to cover funds for state and federal 
activities. 

American Agriculturist has consistently 
urged liberal support of the farm bureau by 
farmers. It takes money to do good work. 
What is even more important, is not to have 
this money put up by philanthropists, char- 
ity-inclined individuals or outside interests. 
If the right kind of work is to be done at the 
right time, farmers must be in control. They 
cannot be if they are objects of charity or 
paternalism. At the Syracuse meeting so 
enthusiastic were those in attendance, a still 
higher annual fee was urged; in fact, the as- 
sembly voted that higher fees be in order at 
the earliest possible moment. It is believed 
that New York is at the threshhold of a $5 
membership campaign. So much already has 
been accomplished that no one questions the 
service is worth the price. 








Up to the Old Tricks 


The entire dairy industry in the east is up 
against a most serious situation, with un- 
scrupulous milk dealers back, hammer and 
tongs, at their old methods to destroy the 
dairymen’s organization. They have seized 
the opportunity of markets well supplied 
with manufactured milk products to under- 
mine stealthily the organization which dairy- 
men have built up. Milk producers have 
worked hard and fast these last four years 
to put the market milk business on its pres- 
ent plane, and members of the league as in- 
dividuals should not tolerate for a moment 
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the advances of dealers who quietly urge 
them to sign individual contracts. Such ac- 
tion on the part of dairymen is a hardship 
upon every other producer of milk. Such 
support of the old regime in the milk dis- 
tributing business just puts off the day when 
milk producers will control the market for 
their products. 

No more flagrant attacks have been made 
upon the whole business of producing milk 
than those now being launched through the 
eastern territory. It is not by open, above- 
board methods that dairymen are being per- 
suaded to sign separate contracts, but 
through ingenious appeal to individuals, ac- 
cording to their local conditions. Not a 
word is said, and no one seems to be the 
wiser unless the individuals approached tell 
of it themselves. The same companies are 
even making different offers to milk produc- 
ers in different sections, and under such con- 
ditions, surely all but one will sooner or 
later realize the backward step. The whole 
situation is a call to the standard for every 
loyal dairyman who believes in the principle 
of co-operative bargaining, in the ultimate 
control of the market for his products, and 
in a voice in the conduct of his business 
from which he is striving to get a living 
wage? 


Keep the Old Acres Profitable 


A candidate for vice-president in a speech 
before city voters the other day, in discuss- 
ing measures to improve living conditions, 
had this to say: 

“We will increase food production 
by opening up at once and on a’ large 
scale millions of acres of land now 
unproductive.” 

In his own state thousands of barrels of 
apples are rotting on the ground because it 
does not pay the growers to market them. 
The very day he exposed his great wisdom 
the milk canners were refusing to take milk 
because of the supply now in storage. Wool 
remains on-the farm, unsold and unmoved, 
because of the little demand for it. Vege- 
tables within 10 miles of every big city are 
wasting away or being plowed under because 
there is no labor to market, or prices are so 
low as to make it impossible to harvest; and 
potatoes are selling below cost of production 
on account of big supply. 

And this bright chap would open up mil- 
lions of more acres to grow more crops to 
waste away! Both presidential candidates 
have almost pledged themselves to the same 
principle, in what they have said about west- 
ern reclamation. When these men know 
more about agriculture, they will try to keep 
going the acres already improved and estab- 
lished, rather than open up moré new lands 
at public expense. 


Another Day Coming 


When a farmer gambles and loses, he pays 
the cost. His loss never can be passed on 
to anybody else. How different when the 
other feliow loses. Take the milk dealers. 
In recent months they gambled in sugar; 
they bought high-priced sugar, mixed it up 
with milk and planned enormous profits. 
They didn’t guess right in respect to demand 
for such milk nor the trend of the sugar 
trade. They guessed prices would keep up, 
and when the reverse followed they pro- 
ceeded to let the dairymen pay their losses. 
They did this by refusing to take milk which 
morally they were bound to take, in as much 
as the milk business is dependent upon both 
producers and distributers. Producers faith- 
fully kept their part of the contract, main- 
tained their herds and were producing the 
milk. The dealers, caught in their gamble, 


forthwith shut down their condenseries, let- - 


ting the farmers hold the bag. 

It is the old story all over again: The 
world asking for food and then when farm- 
ers produce that food abundantly, consumers 
letting the farmers bear the brunt of the 
over-supply. ‘The time is coming when under 


the circumstaaces farmers will have to study 
consumption and produce just enough to 
meet consumption demands. The time js 
coming when farmers will be doing what 
manufacturers, what milk dealers, -what 
commercial enterprises are doing—cutting 
down production when the market shows 
signs of being over-stocked. It wouldn’t be 
a bad plan for dairymen right now to- rid 
their herds of 10 to 20% of their producing 
cows, getting rid, of course, of those that are 
beefy and the most expensive producers. 


Weather, Prices, Prospects 


The intense heat of the last half of Sep- 
tember has made the largest and best quality 
corn crop on record, probably. Corn prices 
have fallen and all grains are easier. This 
decline is due partly to the general down- 
ward trend in quotations of many com- 
modities, especially those for which the ex- 
port demand is less. Late apples, such 
as Baldwin, that need not be picked until 
later in October or early November, weather 
permitting, may be worth more than seemed 
possible a fortnight ago. Present prospects 
favor glutted markets at low prices for fall 
apples and soft fruit, with better outlook 
later in winter for apples that keep well. 

Signs multiply that the general level of 
commodity prices is on the down grade, mills 
are going on part time again, there is con- 
siderable unemployment, wages trend down- 
ward, immigration increases. The readjust- 
ment here is hastened by Europe’s decreased 
power to take and pay for our exports, which 
are decreasing while our imports are increas- 
ing. The balance of trade in our farm was 
smallest during September in many months. 
Indeed, it is an astounding truth that 
the food imported into the United States first 
seven months of this year—largely sugar, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, and vegetable fats— 
equalled in value our total exports of food in 
the same period. 

As business slackens, money eases off and 
Liberty bonds rise. Rates of interest are 
believed to have passed the high point, and 
may be downward in future. 

Today’s prospects are for a readjustment 
to lower prices, lower wages, gradual re- 
sumption of building, followed in a few 
months by general activity in all business. 
Farmers will prosper for years to come, as 
consumers multiply faster than producers, 
but the present step down to normal is harder 
for farmers than for others. They are last 
to profit by advancing values, and first to 
suffer from declines, with some exceptions. 


Glad to See Potatoes Down 


Thank. goodness potatoes and other food products 
are coming down. We have had a terrible burden to 
earry.—[City housewife. 


Yes, they have come down to the extent 
that thousands of farmers will not get back 
the big money they spent for seed, fertilizer 
and hired help. No one can really blame 
consumers for rejoicing. But have their 
wages come down and do they think what 
would become of their food supply if the 
agricultural industry were forced into bank- 
ruptcy? As to the burden, have not wages 
advanced in the cities in full proportion to 
the price of food? : 

Is it so much of a burden to work eight 
hours and receive therefor what 20 hours’ 
work would formerly bring? If so, what 
about farmers who work 14 to 16 hours for 
absolutely nothing? What about the bur- 
den. of selling produce for less money than 
cost of production? What of the burden of 
profiting last from inflated prices and suf- 
fering first through deflation? Let consum- 
ers not fool themselves by rejoicing in lower 
prices to farmers. The time to rejoice is 
when they secure lower prices through 4 
just and efficient system of distribution. 
That will be money saved to them and, what 
is more important, will guarantee them 4 
continued food supply for the future 
through preservation of the agricultural 
industry. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau == 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber: 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 





SATISFACTION 


whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 


















The Rotary Piow 


I have a chance to invest in shares of a 
eneern that expects to put on the market 
,rotary plow. It consists of teeth on a cylin- 
der. Power from the machine or tractor re- 
wives the disk, the teeth tearing up the soil 
instead of turning over a furrow like a plow. 
Apparently it leaves the soil in fine shape so 
gat ly attaching the seeder and a light har- 
= the one machine will plow, disk, har- 

ru'verize, work, roll and drill in the 
od at one operation. What future would 
yu peedict for an implement of this kind 
if the }usiness is handled properly and hon- 


gly ?—[S. 

The principle referred to is not new. 
several patents pertain to its appli- 
ation. One of the first to be built 
was the Hessian deep filler upon 
which considerable money was ex- 
pended. In theory much can be said 
for the idea. We do not know of any 
sch machine that has yet been a 
secess With the practical farmer or 
fnancially profitable to those who 
furnished money to develop it. It 
may take some years, numerous 
changes and a lot of money before 
this principle is successfully applied 
ty farmer or investor. 


Don’t Throw Away Cash 

The printing presses ef Europe 
continue to pour out “‘money.”’ Marks 
and kronen have been almost worth- 
less for months and each addition to 
the supply depresses them still more. 
Yet brokers here inveigle our people 
to buy “options” on foreign money, or 
to buy the money itself, or to buy 
foreign, national or municipal bonds, 
Allsuch effort is simply to enrich the 
broker with commissions. He as- 
umes no responsibility. 

The “lamb” who puts down his 
good money for such stuff takes all 
the gamble. If you want to throw 
away your money in wild hazards 
thre are plenty of chances in this 
country—fake mines, fake oil 
shemes, fake auto and tire compan- 
is, fake mail order concerns, and 
ther fakes. The many people who 
insist upon being swindled by such 
fakes instead of putting their money 
into the improvement of their own 
farm and home, or paying off their 
wn mortgages or buying govern- 
ment bonds have only themselves to 
blame if they lose every dollar they 
part with. 

In these times, when agriculture 
and legitimate industry can employ 
Profitably every dollar of available 
fapital, itis a sin for so much money 
tobe thrown away on outright fakes 
and downright gambles. Probably 
half a billion dollars are thus squan- 
dred annually by the American 
people. 

We do not know of any responsible 
banker, broker or selling agency that 
flarantees either principal or inter- 
‘st of securities they sell. If such 
filesmen are conservative, they take 
Precautions to satisfy themselves that 
What they offer is good, but obvious- 
ly that is as far as their responsibility 
‘plies. In such cases the investor 
’ssumes all the risk. 


Where the Taxes Go 


LPs “es are becoming a fearful burden upon 
. farmers. What we do not pay in direct 
es we do pay in the higher price of things 
"e buy. But what we pay direct has in- 
‘eased awfully this year. The-tax I pay to 


i, ownship on my farm is 40% larger than 
fh year, yet owing to the fall in prices, the 
™m will not produce nearly as much gross 


nue. Massachusetts state income tax has 
— a'so. This is caused by the ex- 
7 agance of our legislatures for years past 
ans & money like drunken saifors and 

mg up a huge debt. The federal income 
4 a large part of what is left to any 

"r whose books show even a moderate 
4 I would like to know what Uncle 
tn floes with the six billions he is receiving 

m texpavers. Isn’t there some way to re- 
Mass. taxes 7—[B. H. Jackson, Essex County, 


age hit a tender spot with all of us, 
in © situation is even worse here 
Ng York. state. Public extrava- 
Mates, las gone mad. Towns, cities, 
Drover heap * bonds for~ “public im- 

. ients.” Such bonds sell because 
ree. Their quick sale feeds the 
hich, “xtravagance with money 

otherwise would go into farm- 


ing, farm mortgages or other pro- 
ductive business. This is one reason 
why money now is tight and credit 
tighter. 

Out of each dollar that Uncle Sam 
receives in taxes this year, 6§ cents is 
spent for the past world war or for 
previous wars. Twenty-five cents 
goes for up-keep of army and navy. 
This leaves six cents for all ordinary 
expenses of government. The other 
one cent goes for science, research 
and education. Possibly one or two 
cents can be sayed out of the six 
cents, but the 68 cents must be met 
until the war bill is paid. Unless mili- 
tarism breaks loose or Uncle Sam 
starts out to “lick all creation” with a 
colossal navy on both oceans, the 
outgo for army and navy should be 
cut in two. 

Inefficiency and extravagance pre- 
vail from the township working of 
roads through county. municipal, 
state and federal administration of 
public affairs. Officials multiply, draw 
fat salaries, do little work. Farm and 
labor foot the bills. As rigid econ- 
omy and hard work in public as in 
private is the only way out 


Good for Some—Bad Ser Others 


Federal grand jury returned on 
September 28 indictment against 
Stanton Oil company, K. M. Stanton 
company, brokers, and three alleged 
promoters, Katherine M. Stanton, 
Frank A, Dwyer and Albert J. For- 
lick. Company was charged with 
using mails to defraud. Federal] At- 
torney Simmonds, in presenting case, 
claimed company capitalized at $3,- 
000,000 with shares at $1, and when 
in business ony two weeks, declared 
a 36% dividend. This was claimed to 
be illegal, as dividend was declared 
before any oil was sold. 

It was further claimed that at no 
time were more than 200 barrels oil 
a day produced from company’s hold- 
ings in West Virginia and Texas, 
while circlulars advertised 1200 bar- 
rels daily production. 
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The one instrument 
that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 
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That instrument is the Victrola. It 
is specially made to play Victor Records, 
and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No 
combination of substitutes will enable 
you to hear the great artists of the 
world as they themselves have chosen 
to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to 
us for catalogs and name of nearest 


Victor dealer. 


Victrola 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


























The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’? and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 
lid! Look on the label! 








































































i ameetabaal Offers! 


Bought by us at less than the cost 


of manufacture. Fine barbed wire, made 

under rigid government s supervision. 12 

Eaase or n hearth steel wire with four point 
inches long, spaced 8 inches apart. 


1 4! Rolnt ot Fotated Barbed Wire! 


Sealer oan isting paint. 68 lb. reels con- 
taining 760 f Teo ft ft, per reel $3. 85. 
or more per - + $1.65 

100 = or more verres - 1.70 
reels or more = pa }; 4.4 


26 reels or 
4 Point Galvanized Barbed Wiret 
je. LL7 — This special lot containsquadruple 
riveted sam ted barbed wire; vanized 
tfterbeingmade which means moc tothelife 
of the wire 60 ib. reel 760 ft. Pye 


Hi t 
wa eee 


Built of ial acid-proof leather. Two full 
colon, oi betee = ys 


--outwears two pairs 
Seen een 
Kepp them if ot roeorinen and 
Seles act 7gpe over $1,090,000 

















BACKS‘THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Wood 
4 fs easy to operate. Our 
No. 1 is the best and 
. cheapest saw made to which 
a ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalogs 
2D HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 6 Belleville, Pa. 
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rrereprrg It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 

FARM POWER EMBLEM 

which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 
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The many uses of farm 
explosives explained 


Thousands of farmers have learned that consider- 
able of their heavy, slow work can be done 
easily, quickly and economically with Atlas Farm 
Powder. 


F. M. Reeder, West Hatton Farm, Charles 
County, Md., is one of them. He writes: 


** We are doing our own blasting now and have found so 
many needs for powder in the every-day work about the 
farm that we plan to keep a small supply on hand at all 
times. Seldom a week goes by that we don’t have a little 
job where Atlas Farm Powder saves us a lot of work.’ 


To get the most from your land and labor, learn 
how to use this handy helper— Atlas Farm 
Powder. Our book, ‘“‘ Better Farming with 
Atlas Farm Powder,** will tell you how. Write 
today and get a copy free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division AA7 Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dealers everywhere Magazines near you 














THE ONE-REGISTER FURNACE 


Built to heat the homes of men and women 
who take pride in having the best equipment 
money can buy, this heating plant has the 
highest type Sterling Furnace Unit, will last 
a lifetime, is easy and convenient to operate, 
is economical in the use of fuel. Has scien- 
tifically designed outside cool air return 
pipes, which permit the warm air to flow 
from the furnace in great volume 
and with great force. This is why 
the N. P. heats the entire 

house evenly and eco- | 
nomically through one 

register. 

Write for Book giving = : 
complete information / 
about this splendid fur- 
nace. 


Sill Stove Works 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Established 1849 


Manufacturers of Ster- 
ling Ranges, Scientific 
Sterling Combination 
Ranges, Sterling Warm id 
Air Furnaces. 
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One Man Saws 40 Cords 
- At a Cost of 1c a Cord! 
Send today for Big Special Offer and Low 
Direct Price on the OTTAWA, the One- 
Man Saw, the first made and sold direct 


from factory to user. Greatest labor saver 
and money-maker ever invented. 


any size t the rat 
Does eelogets of ten. 


ed enables you 
tostartand stop saw with en- 


gine —., Automatic Speed 
» jor, Easy to move, costs 
Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power, = Socgesate. When meters, 
Patent Applied For ; mille and other mac 











— — 
N _ 
30 Days Trial e.welting no delay 






—- —__— Asaw your! 
for itself as you use it. 10-YEAR GUARA 
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Testing Steam Boilers 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 
I wish to know about testing a steam 
boiler to ascertain a safe working steam 


I understand that cold water pres- 
sure is the best. I have a large hand orchard 
spray pump which will deliver at least 200 
pounds pressure. Will that do to test the 
boiler ? I wish to carry from 100 to 125 
pounds of steam.—[L. K. C., Pennsylvania. 
One method of proceeding with the 
testing of a steam boiler is to fill the 
boiler nearly full of water and then 
heat it until it is just lukewarm with 
a small fire. Withdraw the fire, fill 
the boiler:-completely full to the top 
of the dome with water and attach 
your pump to it. The steam gauge 
will register the pressure put upon 
the boiler by the pump. If you wish 
te carry as high as 125 pounds of 
steam, I would suggest that you run 
the cold water pressure up to 175 or 
200 pounds, as this will give you a 
satisfactory margin of safety. By 
taking the chill off the water, the 
danger of overstraining is reduced. 
As the pressure is increased, the boil- 
er should be examined carefully to 
note whether the sheets are being 
bent out of shape. A straight edge 
applied to the surfaces is the best 
way to ascertain this. The measure- 
ment and inspection of the plates 
should be done at intervals of 25 
pounds’ pressure. It is important that 
the parts exposed to the greatest heat 
should be very carefully examined as 
should also the bottom of the shell 
and the riveted seams where corro- 
sion is likely to be greatest. If any 
parts appear weak, as indicated by 
bulging or bending, the only way to 
be sure is to drill a small hole to de 
termine the thickness of the plate. If 
the plate is safe, the hole can be 
tapped and filled with a metal plug. 


pressure. 


Water from Drilled Well 


I want to get running water from a drilled 
well. It will be necessary to draw the water 
15 feet. There is a 45-foot fall from the top 
of the water to the house. I also want a 
hot water tank in the house. Will it be possi- 


r 


ble to have the water run steady ?—[C. E. W., 

It appears your well is on a hill, 
the top is 45 feet above the house, 
and that the water stands within 15 
feet of the top of the hill. From this 
information I should conclude that 
the simplest plan would be to install 
a syphon made of % or 1-inch pipe, 
which would insure a steady flow of 
witer at all times. The pipes should 
be laid deep enough so that they 
would not freeze. You could conduct 
the water into a system of pipes con- 
nected with the various plumbing fix- 
tares in the house, and any time that 
you open a faucet the water would 
flow. In order to have hot water, you 
would have to connect up with a 
storage tank located near the kitchen 
range, or some other heater, and 
have-a connection made between the 
tank and the heater itself. You are 
fortunate to have your water supply 
situated in this way, and if your well 
is an ever-flowing one you will never 
have any trouble. 


Facilitates Apple Movement 
S. P. S., NEW YORK 


“The telephone keeps me in touch 
with my market.” said Grant C. 
Hitchings, champion firower of ap- 
ples under the sod-mulch system in 
Onondaga county, N Y, “and the mo- 
tor truck gets me fruit there at top 
prices and in prime condition. Those 
two, the telephone and the motor 
truck, are the best assistants an en- 
terprising farmer could hope to find.” 

Mr Hitchings’ farm produces ap- 
ples of 108 varieties. He specializes 
in Northern Spry. His apples were 
awarded gold medals at the Panama- 
Pacifie. exposition in San Francisco, 
and for 20 years they have been con- 
sistent winners of blue ribbons at 
coutity fairs and New York state fair. 

Mr..Hitchings has owned his farm 
40 years, but it was only 20 years 
ago that he turned to fruit growing. 
His sons bechme salaried directors 
as they reached the age of 10 years, 











— Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this depar : 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquicns 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build. 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. [p. 
close 2 cent stamp and address |abe| 
from American Agriculturist if Prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


In the four years it has been used py 
Mr Hitchings, the motor truck has 
averaged more than 6000 miles a 
year, or a total of 25,000 miles. 

Most of its trips have been to Syra. 
cuse, which is 11 miles away. Nine 
of the 11 miles are over dirt ang 
gravel roads with steep grades. How. 
ever, the cost of operating and main. 
taining the truck has been very ego. 
nomical, Mr Hitchings stated, anq 
the truck more than paid for itself jn 
its first two years by enabling him to 
take advantage of high market prices 

“Before we got the truck,” he said, 
“we used horses to haul our fruit to 
Syracuse. Now the horses stay on 
the farm, where their work is of 
more value and.where they are not 
worn out by pounding over hard 
pavements, Most of the appies go to 
the fancy trade in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago. With 
my truck I can load 1% fruit cars in 
a day. The truck will carry 3S bar. 
rels of apples, and it takes 1!) bar. 
rels to fill a railroad car. 

“My average time for the 11-mile 
trip to Syracuse during the fruit sea- 
son is 35 minutes; on rush orders | 
have used the truck continuously for 
24 hours at a time. Twenty men 
just able to pick as many apple: as 
the truck can haul away.” 


Repair of Slate Roof 

We have a good slate roofed house. We ar 
having trouble with that roof. It sheds wa- 
ter. It meets all requirements called for by 
a rainfall. When the snow is driven by a 
heavy or strong wind from the north, then 
the snow penetrates this roofing, and when 
it melts, the rooms below are injured. It is 
then a leaking roof. What is the bes: thing 
to do to remedy this difficulty?—[S. P. H. 

In the construction of a slate roof 
it is generally intended to make a 
roof that will be tight, independent 
of the additional surface provided by 
the slates. The sheathing is laid close 
and often tar building paper is laid 
directly upon the sheathing, then the 
shingles are laid on top of that. 

It is rather difficult to repair a 
slate roof that leaks or that permits 
the wind to drive moisture under- 
neath the slates. Probably the best 
plan, and the most practical one to 
stop this trouble is to get a quantity 
of roofing paste, a certain kind of 
which is commonly used for emer- 
gency repairs of metal roofs, gutters, 
ete. This paste is an asphaltic prep- 
aration, which is of the consitency of 
axle grease, but upon exposure to the 
air soon hardens and becomes fairly 
weatherproof, It is at least moisture- 
proof. This paste can be applied 
between the slates, and I believe it 
would effectively seal any possible 
leaks, 


English Farmers Co-operating 


During the last year the Agricul- 
tural organization society, the nom- 
trading and non-political central or 
ganization of the co-operative societies 
in England and Wales has held nearly 

meetings all over the country to 
make the farmers’ co-operative move- 
ment national in the British Isles. Its 
principal aim has been to establish in 
every county one or more large an 
well-capitalized societies for the pur- 
chase of farmers’ requirements aa 
the sale of their products. 

This campaign met with great suc 
cess. During the past 18 months 80- 
cieties were formed in 15 counties 
some aim to cover the whole of thelt 
respective counties. The leading farm- 
ers throughout England now cane 
great interest in the movement, an 
the most prominent feature of ~ 
campaign has been the readiness 0! 
farmers to subscribe sufficient capits f 
in most cases 20,000 to 50,000 pounds, 
to start their society on a fairly sont 
basis and be able to afford the be 
brains in the agricultural trading 
world for their management. at- 

In January, 1920, the societies 9 
fillated to the Agricultural organize 
tion society included 469 trading soci 
ties dealing in farm requirements an 
produce, and 920 small holders ‘a 
allotment societies. Over 2 os pe! 
the farmers in England and Ae ch 
hold shares in these societies, ot wD 000 
the annual turn-over exceed 10.0% 
sterling pounds. 
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Round About the Farm 


Is it right for the league to hold 
the buying plants which are not dis- 
tributers of fluid milk to a league 
price basis, when league plants them- 
selves do not 
return to their 
patrons the full 
league price? 
There are two 
sides to this 
question. From 
the dtandpoint 
of temporary 
r ig hteousness 
the league is 
wrong. What a 
fellow can’t do, 
he can’t, and 
that’s all 
there’ll be to 
it. The price 

















to the consum-. 


H, E. COOK er of fluid milk 

is more elastic 

than the price of manufactured milk 

products and buyers can pay a 

cnt a2 quart more and get by 

when that same price would mean 

min to the manufacturer of milk 
products, 

There is another side to this ques- 
tion, and a worthy one, and from a 
far-sighted viewpoint it may be a 
right one. The league would like to 
equalize values for all of its member- 
ship, and in this they stand upon 2a 
most exalted human and _. business 
platform. 

There are primarily two reasons 
for variation in price distance from 
market and quality. Others than 
these should be set aside as un- 
worthy, and upon this platform the 
league can go before the world as a 
reasonable, fair-minded institution. 
To think of its fulfillment, however, 
sems like dawn of the millennium, 

As I have previously mentioned, 
wr own co-operative plant had a 
hard struggle from March 1 to Au- 
gut 1, competing with fluid milk 
prices by manufacturing cheese. Now 
ve are shipping milk, and we are 
alright again. If the equalization of 
values can be worked out we can 
well afford to suffer inconveniences 
here and there during the operation. 

At any rate, the organization move. 
ments now under way for co-opera- 
tive selling of milk, grain and wool 
are staggering in their magnitude 
and are proving that farmers can 
think and act big things as well as 
dthers, if they only find themselves 
and become possessed of self-confi- 
dence. 

Big co-operative movements are 
not new, and bulletin 101 issued by 
the United States department of com- 
merce gives a history of co-operation 
in Russia, and is a worth-while doc- 
ument Poor disabled Russia leads 
the world in a plan of co-operation 
that involves 100,000,000 people, and 
me can read between the lines that 
this great movement will eventually 
become the political salvation of that 
big nation, 


Getting Ready for Winter 


Winter is coming again, and I sup- 
bese We are not different from others 
Who find it difficult to do the regu- 
lr work and get the odd finger jobs 
done before the cold weather is on. 
Roofs must be looked after, openings 
0 tile drains cleared out, odd jobs of 
Mintine, windows filled in and paint- 
“i, fuel ready for winter and so 
Many, many little things that may 
be different for each one of us. Just 
M passing, the fuel situation is dis- 
trbing. At times I am tempted to 
fit a year’s supply from our own 
Woodlot. But really, we are using 
"now about as fast as it grows, and 

ven’t the courage, no it isn’t 
‘Wrage. I don’t know what to call it, 
cut into sound, growthy hard wood 
vat use it in our stoves, furnaces and 
ers, 
The first 11 days of September 
owe been geod corn days, and today 
found Ange} of, Midnight glazed and 
¢ enough. for seed if cut. and 


matured on the stalk. Luce’s Favor- 
ite and Golden Glow are fully two 
weeks behind, but they are coming 
fast, and will make pretty fair silage. 
We have made it a plan for many 
years to delay silo filling until the last 
half of September, and in the long 
run it has been safe. The laboratory 
has repeatedly shown wus that the 
corn plant develops feeding value 
rapidly during the late stages of 
growth, I have been querying of 
late what the daily increase in value 
may be. If hay is worth $30 a ton, 
well-matured corn silage is worth $10 
aton. Ona basis of 10 tons per acre 
we should have the per acre value of 
$100; if the daily increase in value 
was 2% it would figure $2 an acre, or 
$100 a day on a W-acre field. 

Looks pretty big, doesn’t it? I don’t 
know how to translate the gain over 
dollars, but I do know that the ears 
show gain from day to day, and it 
pays to hold into a possible day of 
frost danger. When frosted, I find 
the corn in better condition in the 
silo when we do not cut in the field 
far in advance of the cutting into the 
silo. Frosted corn soon decays in 
the field if kept wet by frequent rains. 

Grazing Too Late 

I have learned to have respect for 
the generally practiced methods in a 
farm community as being, all things 
considered, the best or at any rate a 
safe plan to follow. 

There is, however, the quite gen- 
eral practice to fall pasture mead- 
ows, and as 90% of dairy meadows 
are timothy outside of a few favored 
alfalfa sections, the danger to the 
timothy plant is the one big loss. One 
can see now a great many meadows 
grazed until the green appearance 
has gone. I have over and over again 
studied this problem only to find in 
it a loss. The fact that a permanent 
pasture of timothy is unknown ought 
to demonstrate that cow biting and 
treading is more or less destructive, 
according to the volume of abuse. 

The bulbous roots near the surface 
are easily injured when exposed or 
disturbed. A timothy plant to do its 
best should be mulched rather than 
exposed. 

I know from experience that about 
three years of pasturing will change 
a timothy to a blue grass field. Not 
so serious to fall pasturing a clover 
field: while, of course, the young tim- 


.othy plants which are to make a crop 


the following year are damaged, they 
seem to recover better than a year 
later. If anyone doubts these things 
let him fence around a section of the 
field and keep the stock from it and 
watch results.—[H. B. Cook. 


Wild Onion or Garlic—Subscriber, 
Chadds Ford, Pa: These wild onions 
spread by seed bulbs in the soil. This 
plant is a pest and hard to get rid of. 
Rotation of crops helps, but different 
depths of plowing fall, and spring 
have been found most effective. 
Wheat tends to smother out these 
plants. Timothy and clover should be 


‘seeded in the wheat so that a dense 


eTass crop may follow. By harvesting 
for hay and pasturing during the 
grass rotation, most of the plants ‘will 
be out of commission by the time the 
crop comes back in the normal rota- 
tion. After grass a crop of corn or 
potatoes would be desirable. Cultiva- 
tion during the summer would prac- 
tically destroy any remaining plants. 


Research Council—With the advice 
and assistance of the National re- 
search council, a co-operative body of 
scientific experts on injurious insects 
and plant diseases and of manufactur- 
ers of insecticides, fungicides and gen- 
eral chemicals and apparatus used in 
fighting the enemies of field and or- 
chard crops, has just been organized 
under the name of the Plant protec- 
tion institute. The purpose of the 
institute is to promote the general 
welfare by supporting and directing 
scientific research on the pests of 
crops, shade trees and ornamental 
plants, and on the methods of their 
control, and by furthering co-opera- 
tion between the scientific investiga- 
tors and the manufacturers of chemi- 
cals and appliances, Ite home office is 
at Washington, D C. 


Every Farmer Needs 


This Kind of Saw | 





























UT in the woods, in 
the logging camps, 

the real worth of a man 
—and a saw —is proved. 













The experienced lum- 
berman knows that 
Disston Cross-Cut Saws 
areca an gym are right for the gruelling 
saeaiatenicionnail job of cutting through 
tough, live logs that ruin 
cheaper saws. The new 
“hand” soon learns why 
the experts use Disston 
Saws. 


Get a Disston Cross-Cut. 
Good hardware dealers 
everywhere sell them. 


















































































HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 
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on a dollar. 
House, Bungalow, Cottage, Barn, Stable Shed, Poultry-House 


Build well—at low cost---in a time of soaring prices. You can 
» ey! by buying direct from the factory---at mill prices---by buying 
rom the 


Bennett Bargain Book 


Choose from hundreds of de- fair prices and prompt service. 
signs, styles, grades. Get finest Quantity buying—quantity pro- 
guaranteed materials. duction—unequalled shipping fa- 
The Bennett Plan is one of cilities—these enable us to sell 
square dealing, right quality, at such low cost, 


Take advantage of the Bennett Plan. Got th 
Perain Book which is FREE. Fill in A ey Bo 


Ray H. Bennett Wumber Co., Inc, “Pri ! 
Building Materials,”” 1200 Tstand Street, oe 
New York. 
RAY BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 
“Price Regulators of Butlding Materials” 
1080 Island Street, No. Tonawanda, N. ¥. 





















Bennett Lumber Co., 1°30 Island St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sen@ immediately “Bennett Bargain Book 108 to 

BED Sévececcccecoceceseses oP. O. Peete eeeerreesenseeeee 
a OTe R. F. Dineee 





























STOP THAT Pin This Zacrican ericutorist Xaverdecrs | 


dazzling auto headlight glare from hittin Guarantees benefits 
in the eye. I will tell you how. Write now.” A yi ee “ 



















NATIONA 




























Sew oveted device cad the “akat'aror’= | | FGM paRM POWER EMBLEM 
ven ice ¢ ” ” 

You know th of bright . Control ‘ 

gous fusure safety ty acting now. weieite to _ which represents the Iron-Clad 

Frank A. Matteson, 627 Clay St., Watertown, N. Y. American Atricalturist Guarantee 
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Grinding Feed or Meal 
Shelling Corn 
Cleaning Grain 
Sawing Wood— 


— falland winter jobs 
+ are waiting for Interna- 


tional Kerosene Engines every- 
where. And the feed grinder, stone burr 
meal and flour mill, farining mill, and buzz 
saw represent only a few of the many 
farm tasks handled successfully by Inter- 
national engines. 

























Save labor, save time, save money, make a 
profit for yourself during odd days by grind- 
ing feed, meal or flour for your neighbors — 
with International kerosene power. 







Your nearby International dealer 
sells International engines —1} 
3,6 and 10h. p. Bear this in 
mind the next time you are in 
town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


























































































Great Opportunites in 
adas Maritime Provinces ....4 
OS ol = . ' % a 


[OF 


“ws - W. . Vee 


<< ; - 

NS AS — a °) wees GEA - . 
—the historic scene of early settlement in what are now the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
~<= Island—may today be the land of opportunity for which you have 

~. been looking. Lying out into the Atlantic, close to the biggest 

marketsin America, nearerto Europe than any port in the U.S. they 


Offer Special Advantages to the Farmer 
fruit raiser, dairyman and market gardener. Land of great natural fertility, 
in many cases with substantial improvements, may be Lought at very reason- 
~ able prices from farmers who are retiring to enjoy the reward of their fore- 

sight and industry. The apple, potato, and fodder crops of these Provinces 
Pom 


are world famous, and modest capital will here start you on the highway to 
success. 
* AY the farta, and near at hand are ocean ports awaiting your shipments to the 
1 A) 
\\ 












Industrial cities and towns afford a ready market for produce of 
great centers of the world. If your present conditions do not assure you 
\ of the success you desire, investigate whatthese Provinces can do for you, 

\ For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Department of Immigration, 
~ Ottawa, Canada, or 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 








FARM ACCOUNTS | SIMPLIFIED 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 
and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A-knowledge of 
okkeeping is not essential. The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 
will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 10 13 inches. Cloth, Net$1.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 816 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE 
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Among the F armers 














NEW YORK 
Great Fair at Mineola 

This has b-e«a a splendid season for 
New York county and local fairs with 
large entries and more attractive ex- 
hibits in most departments. Among 
the larger local fairg was that of 
Queens and Nassau counties at Min- 
eola, L I, during the week ending 
September-25, when the fair associa- 
tion staged a poultry show which was 
larger than that at Ohio state fair 
and over a third the size of that an- 
nually staged at the New York state 
fair. Lying near thte metropolitan 
district, the automobile show was as 
large as that to be found at any of the 
fairs in the east; while exhibits of 
fruit and farm products were second 
to none in quality, although they 
could not compete in numbers with 
the large sectional fairs. 

The educational exhibits and dem- 
onstration work of the Nassau county 
farm bureau occupied a generous 
space on the 60-acre grounds and 
with large crowds of farmers and 
their friends in constant attendance, 
a chance was offered for the dissemi- 
nation of much practical and scien- 
tifical information. H, J. Evans, who 


has done so much excellent work 
among truck farmers of Nassau coun- 
ty as farm bureau leader, was busy 
from morning until night. In the 
large farm bureau tent, representa- 
tive exhibits of fruit and farm pro- 
ducts and pouitry competed for hon- 
ors, while about the tent were charts 
and posters calling attention to in- 
sect pests, marketing of farm pro- 
ducts and other problems of prime 
interest at this time. The depart- 
ment of home economics under the 


home bureau of Nassau county gave 
demonstrations in problems pertain- 
ing to the farm home, which together 
with exhibits and models made a place 
of rendezvous for the ladies. Active 
work was also scheduled in the junior 
project department of the bureau and 
demonstrations were given daily by 
the young folks in canning, cooking, 


The New York state school of agri- 
culture at Farmingdale, L I, Boy 
scouts of America and the women’s 


department at the fair all showed 
a growth of interest in the number 
and quality of exhibits and depicted 
the progress which Long Island has 
made in the last year to bring forward 
the.best in farm living and in social 
improvement in the county. 

The building devoted to fruit and 
farm products was overcrowded, so 
much so that some of the farm pro- 
ducts were arranged upon the floor 
under the benches. The poultry show 
with over 3000 fowls and 125 rabbits, 
made up one of the biggest poultry 
shows in the East. The quality of 
fowls exhibited was excellent, a large 
share of them coming from Long Is- 
land farms. In the cattle depart- 
ment principal entries were of the 
Guernsey breed. Hogs and sheep were 
few in numbers, swine being largely 
of the Berkshire breed. A _ splendid 
showing of farm machinery held the 
attention of many. 





Many Attractions at State Fair 


As reported in American Agricul- 
turist at the time, the New York state 


fair was a great success, with near- 
ly 250,000 farmers and their friends 
attending. In addition to wonderful 


displays of fruit, live stock and farm 
produce, the management had ar- 
ranged for educational exhibits of in. 
terest to all. 

The exhibits by the farm bureaus 
this season occupied generous space, 
and the attractively arranged booths 
depicted the work which the county 
associations have been carrying on_ 
during the last year. Onondaga 
showed its dairy and general farming 
interests in models and_ exhibits. 
Nassau, which is famous as one of 
the market gardening sections of the 
state, displayed potatoes, ‘lettuce, cel. 
ery and other vegetable crops. Ot- 
sego and Oswego laid emphasis upon 
their dairy interests, while Washing- 
ton, where some of the best Giant 
potato seed stock in the country is 
produced, showed some of its general 
farm crops as well as dairy products. 
Chenango, Cayuga and Madison coun- 
ties also had excellent exhibits along 
similar lines, while Wayne exhibited 
specimens of its splendid fruit, call- 
ing attention to the pacKing house 
idea which has spread through the 
western part of the state. 

The state and college exhibits were 
roomy and _ attractive, the models, 
charts and paraphernalia being more 
highly specialized and costly than 
usual at the fair, The “homemade” 
showings which characterized the ed- 
ucational exhibits of a few years ago 
have given away to professional edu- 
cational displays, conveying more the 
idea of an impressive institution than 
informal farm college and state de- 
partments. Cornell and Syracuse 






























Helen and Her Pet Skunk, “Pickles 
little Miss Helen | 
of Mr and Mrs 
Ingalls of Cayuga County, 
N Y. Her pet is “Pickles,” tame 
skunk without the skunk habit of 
tle animal in his native haunts. 


this is 
daughter 


Yes, 
Ingalls, 
Stanley 





agricultural colleges did their best to 
represent the many branches of their 
work, All of the exhibits were in 
care of experts familiar with the 
farmers’ problems pertaining to their 
departments, and visitors were quic 
to take advantage of this great source 


of information, 
Special days during fair week were 
allotted to agricultural interests, 


prominent among which was grange 
and farm bureau day. Grange mem. 


bers from all over New York state 
gathered for a day of consultation 
with grange leaders in the state, a 


full program of interest to members 
being carried out. Farm bureau rep- 
resentatives also gathered during the 
week, meeting at the courthouse in 
Syracuse to consider the problem of 
membership fees and extension of 
the American farm bureau federa- 
tion. 





Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH H, PULVEB, NEW YORK 

Ontario county, N Y, carried off 
first prize in the state fair fruit com- 
petition at Syracuse this year, win- 
ning out against a field of six other 
county farm bureaus. The others in 
the order named were Orleans, Sene- 
ca, Wayne, Oswego, Dutchess and 
Oneida. Included in the Ontario ex- 
hibit were 42 kinds of plums, inc!ud- 
ing several Japanese varieties, and an 
excellent assortment of picked it 
had a 


Ulster county grange also 
notable exhibit, particularly of ap- 
ples and grapes. Owing to climatic 
conditions along the Hudson, the 
color of the fruit grown in Ulster 
county is considered better than in 
most other parts of the stat and 
fruit growers paid warm tribute te 
the color, contour -and quality ot the 


fruit in the grange exhibit. ‘The 
best display of grapes ever judged 
here,” was the opinion expressed by 


.Prof Hedrick of the Geneva sta.ion. 


The Rochester office of the state 
employment bureau is already mak- 
ing plans to furnish the farmers wit 
sufficient help next year. In order to 
do this, Superintendent Dollen asks 
the farmers to send a list of thelr 
labor requirements well in advance ot 
the time needed. The bureau will 
keep the farmers notified of the num- 
ber of men available by posting no- 
tices in grange halls and farm bureau 
offices from time to time during the 
coming season. Most of the farmers 
want single men, and because ot this 
the scarcity is greatest in this class 
of help, Mr Dollen believes that if 
the farmer would build a smal! cot 


‘ 


-tage or shack or two on his farm t 


take care of the family of his hired 
man there would be much less 
trouble in getting labor for the farm. 

Villages in central -New York are 
to be visited shortly by the joint com- 
mittee of rural education, which is 
making a thorough study of all phases 
of the work in the state, to determine 
what course be pursued to bring t1@ 
rural and village schools to the hig?- 
est level of efficiency. The organiza 


tion of the joint committee on rural 
education came about through the 
very general dissatisfaction among 
the farm people with the rur@ 
schools and the desire on the part o 
the state education department 
have the co-operation of the farmers 
in improving the educational condi- 
tions of the rural communities. | 1 

The committee is composed of - 
members, three of whom were = 


pointed by the state grange. three 
the Dairymen’s league, three )) 
state federation of home bureaus alt 
three by the state federation, of farm 
bureaus, making 12 of the 21 mem 
bers direct representatives of farm 
people, The remainder of the pon 
mittee is composed - of. three rer ew 
gentatives appointed by the - 


the 
and 
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f ex by the state departMent of 


eation and three by the depart- 
‘ent of rural education of the New 
york college. Many problems are to 
be taken up separately by the com- 

tee ,and suggestion will only be 
made after a thorough study. 

The first week in November has 
peen designated as “apple week” by 
the International apple shippers’ as- 
gciation. The plan is to carry on a 
campaign of publicity and advertis- 
ing in the daily press and in period- 
jals With the slogan: “Everybody 
eat an apple a day during the week.” 
it is hoped that apple week with its 

nerous offering of the fruit for sale 
in retail stores will greatly increase 
home consumption over other years 
and extend use of apples in a wide 
variety of forms, Alfred W. Otis of 
Boston is chairman of the publicity 
committee, and Herbert B. Cash of 
Rochester secretary. A chairman will 
be appointed for each state to carry 
out publicity work. 


Washington Co—Farmers taking 
advantage of fine weather to cut corn 
and fill silos. Corn crop fine and 
well ripening. Potato crop good; ap- 
ple crop normal, quality first-class. 
Fall pasturage good and dairies milk- 
ing well. 


NEW JERSEY 
Products Compete at Fair 

~ [From Page 5.] . 
fr county e¢hampionship, took a prom. 
inent place at the fair. The boys 
competed for honors in the scoring 
of live stock, while the young ladies 
held demonstrations on cooking and 
canning methods, lecturing to the 
visitors to tell the why and wherefor 
of their methods. Hunterdon, Sussex, 
Moores, Bergen, Monmouth, Cumber. 
jand and Salem were present in booth 
representation, while teams from 
these and ‘other counties strove to 
show that each New Jersey county 
was at the top of the list. 

The showing of club pigs was the 
biggest ever attempted in the state. 
The New Jersey state bankers’ asso- 
dation offered a pure-bred sow to the 
champion pig club member in each 
county, which in part accounts for 
the interest at the fair. 

Good Showing of Live Stock 

With 350 beef cattle nad 475 dairy 
cows, the cattle department was one 
of the best staged in New Jersey. The 
three dairy barns were filled to over- 


fowing, and a whole row of large 
tents in addition were needed to 
house the animals. Many of the 
herds were those making the cir- 
cuit of all the large fairs, but 
among the exhibits in both classes 
were a number of excellent ani- 
mals from breeders and farmers 
in the state. Special prize induce- 
ments brought out county herds 
which offered splendid competition, 


open only to farmers of the state. 
The Holstein classes were large; also 
those for the Guernsey, Jersey and 
Ayrshire breeds. Shorthorns, Here- 
fords and Angus ran heavy in the 
beef types. 


Cumberland Cco—Corn crop good. 
land being prepared for wheat. Many 
acres of tomatoes plowed up. Owing 
to low prices and no market, canners 
have shut down three weeks earlier 
than usual. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 

OLIVER D. SCHOCK ’ 

The Lehigh and York county agri- 
cultural societies this season encour- 
‘ged granges and other agricultural 
ganizations to make extensive dis- 
lays by offering larger premiums 
tan ever before. Their exhibits in- 
tude a general display of farm, or- 
thard and garden products. The ap- 
tle crop of eastern and southern 
Pennsylvania is abundant. 

The state forestry commission es- 
lablished 10 districts, in each of which 
aboy scout will be awarded a medal 
for meritorious services in preventing 
controlling mountain woodland 

es. Additional sales of farms sit- 
ated in easterm Pennsylvania con- 

Previous reports of greatly in- 
freased values. Prices have advanced 
ftom 25 to 100%, depending upon lo- 
‘alities. There is a demand for the 
best farms, and especially such as 
ve modern buildings and improve- 
ments, from city buyers, who regard 
them as safe and profitable invest- 

Nents. 

Growers of red wheat who aim at 
purity of seed and excellence of grain 
"perience a brisk demand for their 
“plus for fall seeding at a consid- 
fable advance. The wheat acreage 
" Pennsylvania will probably exceed 





this year’s record. The large grape- 

meving districts of western Pennsyl- 

~~ produced a crop that is far 
e 


ie the normal, both in yield and 
nality. Shipments bring good returns 
@ there is but little difficulty expe- 
ta in obtaining the needed help. 
ay fty well-known: potato growers 
Several farm-agents from-a dozen- 





counties toured the Lehigh county 
potato-growing districts as the guests 
of seven of Lehigh’s most successful 
potato producers, The tour was the 
first of its kind and its success was 
pronounced. Modern systems of cul- 
tivation, digging and marketing were 
interesting themes, and much practi- 
cal information was disseminated. 


Dauphin Co—Fine weather but too 
dry for seeding; some plowing to do 
yet. Corn cutting begun. Wheat is 
$2.40 p bu, bran 58 to 60c, butter 75c 
p lb, eggs 75 to 80c p doz, potatoes 
$1.50 p bu. The Christian Shenk 
farm between Hummelstown and Her- 
shey, was sold to John Curry for $155 
p acre. 


OHIO 
Cover Cropping Quite General 


The sowing of a cover crop of rye 
and vetch on corn land to be replant- 
ed to corn is being done this fall 
more than ever, according to the 
specialist in farm crops at the Ohio 
college. This is particularly the case 
in the rolling and hilly sections of 
Ohio. The seed for this crop is being 
sowed as fast as the corn is cut. The 
mixture in general use consists of five 
pecks rye and two pecks vetch. It is 
being planted in the same way as 
wheat, and at the rate of six pecks 
to the acre. 

A train of four coaches fitted with 
farm electrical plants, septic tanks, 
water supply systems and other mod- 
ern farm and home equipments will 
be operated over the Erie railroad in 
Ohio during the first two weeks in 
October. One of the coaches has been 
especially fitted for lectures on farm 
topics. Specialists from the Ohio col- 
lege will accompany the train, giving 
service to farmers and their friends 
at the various stops. There is nothing 
to sell and admission is free to all. 


Jackson Co—Some farmers cutting 
corn, which is still very green. 
Threshing nearly over. Silo filling 
beginning. Cattle looking well, but 
price does not suit farmers. Wheat 
$2.50 p bu, corn $2, oats $1, apples 
$1, peaches $2 to $4, mill feed $3.50 
p 100 Ibs, butter fat 55c p Ib, eggs 
50c p doz. 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Canners Protest 


KABL P. THOMPSON, DELAWARE 

In order to utilize land for seeding 
ciover and winter wheat, some farm. 
ers of central Sussex county are 
plowing under their tomatoes, the 
members of the tomato growers’ as- 
sociation are carrying out their 
threats following the refusal of can- 
ners to pay 50 cents a basket. The 
recent meeting of the Seaford prod- 
uce growers’ association was one of 
unusual interest. Pres Brooks L. Ross 
has just returned from Columbus, O, 
where, as representative of the Pe- 
ninsula tomato growers’ association, 
he had attended the meeting of a 
committee called to consider the or- 
ganization of an Interstate canning 
crops’ association... Mr Ross was 
chairman of the Columbus meeting, 
and L. R. Simon, secretary of the 
marketing committee of the New 
York state farm bureau federation, 
Was secretary. 

Mr Ross reported that in Ohio and 
Indiana the average crop of tomatoes 
is from eight to 10 tons an acre, for 
which the farmers receive from 
$22.50 to $25 a ton, and baskets fur- 
nished by the canners. - This means 
an acreage production of over 500 
baskets per acre, and an average 
price of near 40 cents a basket, or 
about $200 an acre. It will at once 
be seen that tomato growing is much 
more profitable there than here, At 
50 cents a basket, the price asked this 
year, the tomato crop would have 
netted far less per acre than there 
at the price named. Yet the farmers 
would hardly have gotten cost of pro- 
duction out of the crop had they real- 
ized 50 cents a basket and furnished 
baskets themselves. The item of bas- 
kets is not to be disregarded. Mr 
Ross said that in Wisconsin, the great 
pea-growing state, the farmers re- 
ceive free seed peas. 


MARYLAND 


Frederick Co—Corn has been slow 
to ripen, but dry weather the past 
two weeks helped it very much. Yel- 
low corn will make a good yield. 
Canning of sweet corn is over, crop 
an unusually good one. Many farm- 
ers made four tons sweet corn to the 
acre, sold at $20 p ton in the husks. 
Apple trees loaded with good fruit, 
coloring up nicely. Everybody look- 
ing forward to the county fair on 
Oct 19. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


Wayne Co—Pastures dried up; 
water more scarce than in 10 years. 
Farmers paying $3.50 p day and 
board for help to cut corn and fill 
silos. Coal mining and road work 
plentiful, and all labor available is 
engaged here. 








this page means a saving to you. 
—full satisfaction or your money back. 


in this Advertisement. 


how satisfactory their 
made here. 


America, plus a small margin of profit 


and rehandlings to be paid for by you. 


BARGAINS 


BIG SAVINGS FOR THE FARMER 


In more than twenty years experience in selling farm equipment to the American 
Farmers, our Executives have never been able to offer such extraordinary values, such 
high quality merchandise at such large savings as we are able to offer now at Farm 
Implement Headquarters. In proof of this we are illustrating and describing and 
pricing in this Advertisement just a few articles selected from the hundreds shown in 
the pages of our New Free Fall Catalog, now ready for distribution. 
Every article we offer carries our quality Guarantee 


understanding and agreement that you must be pleased or no sale. 
you are absolutely safe in sending us your order and your money for anything shown 

We refer you to the publisher of this pa 
banker, any railroad or express company operating out of New York as to our responsi- 
bility. Better still—many of your neighbors have purchased from us and can tell you 
dealings with us, and how much they save on every purchase 


This is a new kind of co-operative farmer organization. 
to serve you. Under our plan of merchandising we supply you with the finest possible 
farm equipment at the mere cost of matcrials and labor in the finest factories in 
sufficient to cover handling charges and a rea- 
sonable return on the capital invested. There are no unnecessary profits nor handlings 
You will want some of these bargains— 


Every price on 


Every sale we make is with the distinct 
For this reason 


er, to any bank or 


It is your Company organized 





BARGAINS IN ROOFING 


Our Pyramid, Shedwell and National Chief, 
easy-to-lay roofings, are of the finest quali- 
ties and sold much under pres- 
ent prices, due to large supplies 
secured before recent advances. 
In our three grades and various 
weights in each grade, we offer 
a quality suited to your every 
need and at astonishingly low 
prices. Made of selected long 
fiber felt, thoroughly saturated 
with asphalt, they are weather 
proof, water proof, storm proof 
and practically fire proof. En- 
dorsed by the fire underwrit- 
ers. None better at any price. 

GP 317—1-ply National Chief Rubber Roof- 
$2.10; 2-ply, $2.6@; 3-ply, $3.00. GP 321 
—Heavy Slate Surfaced, $3.75; extra heavy, 
$4.35. Cement and nails free with every roll. 








FEED GRINDER BARGAIN 


The National Chief Feed Grinder is the fin- 
est quality grinder on the market—no other 
machine at anywhere 
near the price compares 
with it. Takes little 
power, grinds ear corn, 
shelled corn or small 
grains without changing 
burrs. Selected steel con- 
struction, grinds coarse 
or fine at will, easily and 
quickly adjusted, lasts a 
lifetime. Ne. D-1662 

inch Mill, capacity 6 to 
10 bu. dry ear corn or 6 to 20 bu. shelled 
corn, wheat, oats or barley per hour. Price, 
with one extra set of burrs, $27.00. Eight- 
inch mill, $35.00. 10-inch mill, $46.50. 





LIME SPREADER BARGAIN 


We sold a lot of these Lime Spreaders last 
spring—in fact sales ran beyond all ex- 
pectations. We have a quantity left which 


may > No.G382 


I $45.00 


. — Ww 
2.) 
——~S 
we offer at the old price—while they last. 


The National Lime Spreader, is the best, 
surest and most satisfactory spreader on 
the market. It is thoroughly well made, 
has steel scraper aqiater= gestive action 
without gears, cranks, shakers or chains. 
It’s a wonder in quality and a wonder in 


WAY SRA 






price. Money back guarantee if not satis- 
fied after 30 days’ trial. Order $45 00 
CONE. FUT, 0000:0000.006600000006 . 





SAW FRAME BARGAIN 


No. G-738. Where can you find a small tilt- 
ing table saw frame, thoroughly well made 
from selected materials, taking any size 
saw blade up to 22- 
inch, and requiring 
only 1 to 3 horse 
power, for so low a 
price? Takes round 
wood up to 10 inches 
in diameter—35 Ih. 
balance wheel, pul- 
ley 5-in. diameter— 
strong, solidly made 


d an- 
Bargain pam nap $19.50 





teed by us. 


No. G-750—20-in. Saw Blade. Price, $5.70 
No. G-752—22-in. Saw Blade. Price, $6.90 








BARGAINS IN FEED CUTTERS 


Here is a hand Feed Cutter at a jar 
wee far below present values. / 
e have themona 

contract made last 
year and give you 
the benefit of the 
saving. Three cuts 
to one turn of the 
crank. Hardwood 
frame,securely bolt- 
ed, 1114-inch temp- : 

ered steel knife. Shear cut tof 
lengths of % to 114 inch. Capacity ]] 
from 150 to 200 Ibs. dry corn fodder 


per hour. Bargain at............. $19.20 






BARGAINS IN GRIST MILLS 


G-598—A handy Grist Mill to attach to table, 
especially designed for cracking corn and 
for grading grist for poul- ~~ 

try feed and table use from 
corn and other small grain. 
18-inch balance wheel; 
grinding plate adjusted by 
hand wheel. — grade and @ 
guaranteed satisfac- 

tory. Underpriced 3194.90 - 
Our new fall catalog shows 
a full line of mills for the 
farm, all at very low prices. : 
We will send te free by return mail on 
request. 











BARGAIN IN FEED COOKER 


Made of 16-gauge steel, with 
12x15 door, large flange cast 
iron kettle. Burns cobs or 
wood. Extremely useful for 
cooking feed, heating water, 
rendering lard, etc. 18-gal. 
size, $14.50; 22-gal. $17.00; 30- 
gal. $20.30; 45-gal. $23.00; 60- 
gal. $27.50; 100-gal. $39.25. 





BARGAIN IN KITCHEN PUMP 


Ne. GD-334—For cisterns or 
wells not over 20 feet deep. Has 
revolving top so handle can be 
turned to any position. Re- 
quires no extra cylinder, as 
body of pump > = cylinder. 
Fitted for 14 inch pipe. 
Bargain price, $3.60 
Our free Fall Catalog shows big 
savings in Pumps and Pump 
Jacks. It’s free. 











post card asking for it. 


You cannot find a better power 


will tell 
gine, sol 
cere the money, or for cash. 


ou. 


horse for $372.00. 


SAVE A THIRD ON A GASOLINE-KEROSENE ENGINE 


National Chief Kerosene-Gasoline Engines are doing wonderful work for hundreds of 
farmers in the east—giving them more than rated horse power at a big saving in ope- 
rating cost over engines of similar horse power and sold by us at a first cost that 
saved them at least a third. Don’t think of buying an engine until you have first sent 
for our new fall catalog, illustrating and describing this wonderful engine, ready now 
to be sent free and postpaid to you if you will send a 


The National Chief comes in five sizes, it is made for us 
exclusively by one of the largest and’ most successful 
manufacturers in America; it is equipped to use either 
kerosene or gasoline and you can change from one fucl 
to the other instantly; it is throttle governed and has the 
famous Webster Magneto as regular equipment. 

lant, no matter what 
the name, make or price, as hundreds of our customers 
It is a money-making, money-saving en- 
at a big saving, and you can buy it either on easy payments, as you can 
The 1% horse (which uses gasoline only) sells for $67.75; 
e 3-horse for $100.00; the 5-horse for $132.00; the 7-horse for $204.00 and the 12- 


We also furnish it completely equipped with portable saw rigs, and on truck for mov- 
ing about the farm wherever needed. Guaranteed for five years—money back if not 
fully satisfied after 30 days’ trial on your own farm. 
about it in our free catalog. Ask for this free book today. 





Don’t buy until you read all 





near our prices. 





3_atet> 4 x 


prices of any other concern. More t 





ational Far 


id 









Send a Postal and get a copy of this Free Book 


You cannot afford to buy an 
first sent for a free copy o 
carefully revised, the lines have been extended and new lines added 
You cannot buy better goods at home or elsewhere at anywhere 
This is in truth “Farm Implement Headquarters”— 
the place where every farmer can buy needed farm equipment in the 
full confidence that he will always secure the best to be had for any 
purpose and always at a saving. We bring the factory nearer to you, 
the consumer, and in doing so we make your dollar go further than 
it will go anywhere else we know, e7. 
to your own satisfaction by sending for a copy of this free book and 
comparing our merchandise and prices with the merchandise and 
5,000 farmers have saved money here in the 
past few months. Just a letter or a post card will bring this book by return mail. 


96 CHAMBERS VW STREET 


kind of farm equipment until you have 
our new fall catalog. It has been very 


You can quickly prove this 


G 
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YORK CITY ING, 
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Markets 
































Apple Crop of 1920 Bulks Large 
Page 6.] 
there even more where 
short. In parts of New 
Ohio and intermediate states 
but no material damage was 
earlier in the season by hail or 
weather at blossoming time, 
Michigan has*a splendid crop of 
fruit, and the tendency there is to 
sell freely at going prices, when these 
approach anything like #44 to $5 a 
barrel, with many bids substantially 
below these figures, and in many 
cases refused by orchardists. 
Ordinarily counted upon for a good 
surplus, particularly for Baldwins, 
Maine this year is deficient, orchards 
blooming poorly last spring and this 
followed by a period of dry weather, 
which resulted in a severe June drop; 
result the Maine surplus should 


{From 
crop is 

York, 
slight, 
caused 
poor 


and 
locally 


as a 
not prove at all burdensome and 
prices so far diflicult to quote. In the 
southwest, for example Kansas, 
where the crop in the main is a poor 
one, due to low temperatures in the 


spring around the blossoming period, 
high prices locally have prevailed. In 
contrast the splendid Virginia  or- 
chards find buyers quick to pay $4.50 


and $5 a barrel, and occasionally all 
the way up to $7 for something par- 
ticularly fancy, and growers indiffer- 


ent, and often inclined to hold, 


Far West 
part of the 


Competition 


apple crop of 
northwest is still held 
ordinarily it is largely 
the close of September, 
the bureau of markets. 
purchases from grow- 
ers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
etc, were made during the early part 
of the present season, reports of a 
large apple crop throughout the Unit- 
ed States, evidently influencing deal- 
ers to observe caution in their oper- 
ations. Total apple shipments from 
the four northwestern states will be 
larger than last year. The Wenatchee 
valley crop is placed at about ‘OU 
cars. In the Yakima valley total yield 
is somewhat less than last season, but 
quality good. Idaho and Montana, both 
have good yields, Shipments from the 
Hood river district are estimated at 
60% of last year, picking and packing 
through the Pacific northwest now 
well under way. 

Recent sale prices in the northwest 
included Delicious at $2.75 per box, 
Newton and Spitzenberg $2.25@2.30, 
Winesap 2.25, Jonathan 2.10, these 
prices representing extra fancy grade 
with the two lower grades respective- 
ly Ze and 5O0e less. In Washington, 
growers report to American Agri- 


A large 
the Pacific 
there, when 
shipped by 
according to 
Practically no 


culturist unsettled conditions over 
bid prices around 1.75@2 p bx, 
Price Possibilities 
It is too early to accurately fore- 


cast course of prices for late autumn 
and winter. As noted, many leading 
orchardists will take a chance and 
store, either on their own premises or 
in regularly equipped cold storage 
houses rather than sell at prices of- 
fered at this, the flush of the season. 
Gold storage charges are unchanged. 
But where the higher interest rates 
figure in any way this adds to the 
cost of carrying. 

The sharp advance in freight rates 
25 téo 40%, usually the outside ratio, 
euts both ways. It means very much 
heavier cost in the movement of ap- 
ples from interior points to city com. 
mission merchants who never fail to 
subtract every cent of this from the 
net returns. At the same time, pros- 
pectively at least, the high freights 
may benefit apple growers in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land at the expense of orchardists in 
Michigan, or the far west, who in 
turn find cost of transportation never 
so burdensome as this year. This may 
serve to benefit eastern growers who 
are harvesting abundant crops, and 
are so situated they can market them 
at nearby points at a minimum of 
expense. 

As to the which 
unfortu- 
uncertain- 


export trade 
should be large. this is 
nately clothed with much 
ty. Foreign exchange is terribly de- 
pressed, and the English pound ster- 
ling or the hundred francs of France 
or Belgium will not buy nearly so 
much fruit in this country as it would 
were conditions normal, 
against their purchases even with the 
‘ower tendency in ocean freights and 


this working _ 





the more space on ocean 
steaniships, 

Late September prices in the Lon- 
don wholesale apple markets includ. 
ed the following, converted to United 
States money basis of $3.44 to the 
pound sterling, Wealthy 8.55@10.62 p 
bbl, Greening 10.62@11.51, King 11.51 
@12.389, York 1558@15.93, Baldwin 
13.45@13.85, While it has no direct 
bearing upon autumn and winter 
markets it is interesting to note that 
estimates place stocks of apples in 
storage in Australia» at one million 
cases, or double that of last year, and 
25% more than in 1918, all of this fol- 

Most of the Aus- 


lowing a big crop. 
tralian fruit for export is marketed 


in London in the late winter and up- 


to May inclusive. 

As to domestic consumption, this 
ought to prove very large, and thus 
help the general situation, providing 
retailers will meet the public half 
Way, accept moderate profits, and 
push out to family trade an abun- 
dance of apples at moderate cost, 
rather than hoard in their foolish de- 


big ratio of 
much cheaper, 
seeing many 


termination to get a 
profit. Sugar is very 
the past fortnight days 


fractional declines at refineries, and 
this should. stimulate canning and 
preserving. 

Bearing on the entire situation is 
tae distinct tendency in the past 
month, more than ever before, to- 
ward deflation in commodity prices 
of raw materials and fin- 
ished goods, this also hitting many 
kinds of foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
as well as manufactured articles. 
Wages have not yet come down ap- 
preciably. Many factories are work- 
ing on short time, yet skilled me- 
chanics and those engaged in com- 
mon labor continue to be paid very 
high wages and apparently have 
plenty of money to spend on food- 
stuffs, 

Placed against these prices in the 


orchards and at country shipping 
points, it is interesting to note that 
some reasonably good figures have 


prevailed in the big jobbing centers 


on early apples, For example, recent 
sales at New York have included 
Gravenstein, McIntosh and Wealthy 
up to $6.50 p bbl, Alexander and 
Twenty Ounce 6@6.50, Delicious and 
Virginia Jonathan 7@7.0, under 
grades usual discount, miscellaneous 


Baldwins as low as 53.00@4. 

There are possibilities of a helpful 
export business in apples with Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark the com- 


ing winter, owing to comparative 
shortages over there. Ordinarily Hol- 
land has a surplus of this fruit, but 


not this year, and American export- 
ers hope for a fair business with 
Scandinavia beginning in Dec. 


Cull apples in the Pacific north- 
west, and they do happen there in 
spite of scientific orcharding, are in 


much neglect this fall, and must go 
largely into cheap preserves. 

At the close of Sept, practically 90% 
of the tobacco crop in the Big Flats 
territory of N Y has been sold at a 
range of 25@34c, quality good, rate 


of yield a little better than last year. 
With apple barrels $1.50@1.75 or 


more, %-bu bskt l4c and 1-bu hamp- 
ers 27c in quantities of 500 or more, 


some of the Hudson river apple 
growers have been using matting 
bags to haul fruit to market. The 


material in these bags resembles the 
matting covering on tea chests. The 
bags measure about 24x36 inches. 
and hold about 2 bus apples.. They 
are so cut that when full, the bags 
will stand, Although not service- 
able for long distance shipment or 
piling, it is reported they are proving 
very serviceable for local markets and 
short haul. 

Tree run winter fruit is about $3 a 
bbl, dealer furnishing package and 
grower picking. A grade winter fruit 
is 350@4 a bbl, dealer ‘supplying 
package, and grower doing the pick- 
ing and packing. In orchards not the 
best in the county. 1.25 p 100 Ibs tree 
run is being paid.—[{G. W. P., On- 
tario Co, N Y. 


Potato Rot in New York 


It may be well said that the potato 
crop is never sure until actually dug 
and housed. This is particularly true 
in New York this season, where the 
past fortnight has seen the develop- 
ment of considerable rot in the fields 
following widespread blight. Weath- 
er conditions latterly have been poor 
for maturing and hardening off the 
crop. Reports now coming forward 
are very general showing eitheP prev. 


alence of rot to a serious degree or 


its beginning. 


the openin 


No one can tell at this, 
gs week of October, 


just 


what the New York potato crop will 


do. 


American Agriculturist 
direct in the field for 
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of the 
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of them 
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rather 
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very 
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than 
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A very 
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Coming Events 
General Farm Meett igs 
Horse assn of America, New Ling ™ _ Nov 15-20. 
‘ov 15-20. 


National horse show, 
Sixth nat tractor show, Golemiun, °°. Feb 7-12. 
16. 


National dairy show, Chicago, 


week, everywhere, 


NS state poultry show, Trenton, 


New Yor 


inclined to demand con- 
for strictly 
with trade largely in) LI at $3 
and N J at.2 


choice, 
@s 


25 @3 p 150 Ibs; 
5 pp bbl, No 


. 


Nor 1-6 


N J, Nov 80-Dec 4 


Ee J state hort — Atlantie 5 
Tmers’ Ithaca, N ig =a 


week, 


Deo 1-3 
Feb 14-18 
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Outlook for Feed Prices 


September weather throughout the 
corn belt was almost ideally favor. 
able for maturing the corn crop, 4s; 
well as for harvesting spring grains 
meanwhile pastures were uNusually 
abundant everywhere. Markets ara 
much easier and prices off for wheat 
corn, oats, rye and barley. Those gr 
crops make large totals, as shown jp 
our Orange Judd special crop report 
printed in September; also the month 
has been ideal (with absence of h — 
frosts) for maturing the three bil 
corn crop. 

The total crep of flaxseed is back 
to normal, with a lower trend to 
prices. The cotton crop is larger thay 
seemed possible two months ago, anj 
prices have fallen sharply. One re. 
sult of this is lower prices for cot. 
tonseed meal and for cotton oil, 

These domestic conditions are re. 
flected in lower prices for all mil! 
feeds and grain by-products suitable 
for stock feeding. Will cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten meal and 
other grain by-products go still low- 
er? Is now the time to buy, or is it 
better to wait in hopes of still lower 
prices? If we hold off our orders jn 
hopes, of prices falling still further 
will the railroads be able to deliver 
feed and grain in time for our needs? 

These questions today confront 
every farmer. American Agricultur. 
ist cannot answer them definitely, : 
can any other agency or individual, 
No one can forecast the future, espe. 
cially under present world-wide ab- 
normal conditions. 

Decreased exports of these and 
other commodities from the United 
States to foreign countries, increasing 
imports of various commodities into 
the United States, the continued col- 
lapse in foreign exchange, the diff- 
culty Europe is having in paying for 
the food and other stuff she buy 
from the United States, the uncer- 
tainties of political and economic re- 
adjustment in Europe, the dela, of 
the United States in joining the 
League of Nations—these and n 7 
other unprecedented conditions are 
new influences whose results ca’ ot 
be foretold. 

So far as the railroad situation is 
cerned, this is apparently improv- 
ing. With the present slacking off in 
business generally there may be few- 
er goods to transport. This may en- 
able the railroads to give better 
service. Or will lower prices develop 
such a wave of buying as to stimulate 
all industry and again clog the rail- 
Ways? 

The psychology of the situation fa- 
vors a lower level of prices gener- 
ally. That is to say, consumers ha\ 
made up their minds to resist high 
prices of the recent past. Their (e- 
mand for lower prices is being 
sponded to by many manufact rs 
and others. Whether the down irl 
trend is being pushed too far ani ¢t 
artificially, and whether the prices 








of feeds, crops and other comm )ii- 
ties will rebound, the future “ill 
reveal, 


Farm Personals 


Thomas F. Hunt, long and favor- 
ably known as dean of the collece ot 
agriculture at university of Califo 
nia, has been appointed memb of 
permanent cémmittee International! 
institute of agriculture at Rome. Prot 
Hunt is a man of wide vision ani o 
practical experience for years in cro 
production and distribution. 








William B. Colver, member of fed- 
eral trade commission, in his adress 
to the cotton manufacturers last week 
“stirred up the animals” wher he 
said: “I would attack the high co* 
of living by applying taxation to idle- 
ness, to nonproduction and to specu- 
lation, I would tax the vacant !0t a5 
much as I would tax the lot next 
door which carried a useful building 
I would tax idleness, speculation ané 
I would tax the idle acres as much 45 
I would tax the improved farm land. 
disuse both in money, in labor ard in 
land.” Does this mean that Mr Col 
ver really would pile still more ot the 
taxes onto the farmer? 





Tobacco Notes 


Bearing upon the very stiff 
advance in the price of cigars 
to consumers the Tobacco Leat 
answers one of its subse" ers 
telllng why cigar. prices — 
gone up; figures furnished by one % 
the very large manufacturers < 


jobbers. These are some of the 
entering into manufacturing costs of 
cigars in 16 and again in ’20, accord- 
ing to this letter: Havana tohace? 
cost to the cigar manufacturer in 6 
was $1.10 p Ib, and in ’20, 2. Shade- 
grown wrappers 2 and 5.! 50: Sum atra 
wrapers 3@4 and Ct broadleaf = 
@30c and 1.05: Pa leaf tobaceo |" 


and 50c: labor 9@12 p 1000 —_ 
and 18@24: cedar cigar boxes " 
ea and 21c: internal revenue st ame 


3. and all the way from 6 up to 
Manufacturers’ trade prices mean- 
while according to this letter have 
advanced from 60 for certain brands 
of cigars in "16 to 90, and from © 
to 105. 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


st WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
LATESDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
fash of -Wheat -—Corn— ——Oats—, 
a {920 199° 1920 19191920 1919 
chicago «+++ 254 296 125%L47 55% TI 
New York ee 2.45 2.39% 1.28 1.63 67 81 


Boston seeee — 280% 131 164 7082 

Two factors, neither particularly 
new, are of great importance in shap- 
ing wheat prices, First of all, the 
failure year after year of Russia, or- 
dinarily @ tremendous exporter, to 
any more than feed itself with no 
outshipments either to Europe or to 
France and England, The other item 
is the uncertainty about the Argen- 
tine surplus from forthcoming crop, 
climatic conditions down there far 
from favorable much of the growing 
season. Exports of flour from the 
us have been rather small, but of 
wheat, liberal so far in the new crop, 
n sp-te of occasional dull periods. To 









call out this new wheat for export 
pusiness the buyers have been com- 
pelled to pay substantial pre miums 
for spot over Dec deliveries. All of 
this, however, has temporarily acted 
yunfavorabiy upon mill. feeds; our 
manufacturers through restricted ‘for- 
eign outiet together with high pre- 


mum on cash wheat had little incen- 
turn out large quantities of 


Live LO ; c 
fnished flour with its by-products in 
the way of bran, middlings, shorts, 
etc. In the export business, either 


wheat or flour, Canada is just now a 


big competitor, and at times has 
caused sharp reactions in the wheat 
market; shippinf substantial quanti- 


ties in S, this unfavorably affect- 

+ domestic markets, 

Not until new crop deliveries of 
corn were sharply under dollar level, 
sagging too Y2e for Dee at Chicago, 
was there any show of stability, this 
due to the gonerally excellent weath- 
er for maturing and curing the west- 
ern crop. But with some advices of 
ower temperatures and fears of kill- 


ing frosts over considerable areas, 
the market hardening slightly, oats 
followed the larger grain in sympa- 


thy. Wheat exporters are obliged to 
€ the sharpest kind of competi- 
tion from Canada where the surplus 
s liberal and excelient in quality. The 


four trade has continued dull, yet 
the domestic wheat markets were 
comparatively steady, with more or 


surplus from the 
will all be wanted be- 
and the opening of an- 
other season, European breadstuff 
qu'rements are very large, as all 
snow. The available surplus from 
the southern hemisphere is less cer- 
tain in quantity than that from the 
north 

Feed prices were lower at western 
mills, and this followed by a dulland 
heavy market here in the east. West- 
ern spring bran was quoted around 
43 p ton, middlings 50, rye middlings 
, white hominy feed 51, cottonseed 
meal and linseed meal GU, fine corn 
meal 3.65, granulated 3.90@4.05, In 
the cereals No 2 winter wheat lower 
around 2.46 p bu, No 2 mixed corn 
1, No 3 white oais 
1%, feeding barley 1.06@1.07, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 


ess talk that the 
test crop 


ween now 


ar or dock. From these, country consignees must 
ly freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
tery small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter 


may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 


Beans and Peas E 

Crop in Tuscola Co, Mich, an im- 
portant territory, fair although some 
blight, cutting rate of yield. 

At New York, little interest mani- 
fested, tone one of weakness, and in 
fact too early to expect animation. 
Prices on limas are reported lower on 
the Pacific coast, At New York, pea 
and medium beans $6.75@7.50 p_100 
lbs, marrow 11, imported sorts 4.50@ 
9 dried peas 5.50@6, split peas 6.50 
@8.50 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, a rather’ slack de- 
mand, cool weather wanted,’ good to 
choice veal calves 27@31c p 1b, a few 
roasting pigs selling at- 30@33c. 

Ezgs 

At New York, a good trade, but 
buyers rather insistent on quality at 
80ing prices... Fresh gathered extras 
@cc p doz, firsts 61 @63c, sound to 
choice refrigerator stock S8@56e, 
nearby fresh-laid white higher at 87 
@W%e, do brown 70@75e. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, old-time dullness 
Prevailed, and this meant a weak 
market, particularly in view of the — 


big crop of apples up-state; good to 
~~ evap apples 14@lic p 1b, Cal 
* discount 


Hay 
At New York, receipts ample for 
~ requirements, market not atrons. 
= timothy $35@39 p ton, No 3 do 
1635, fey clover mixed 34@36. No 
»°° 41@35, No 1 clover mixed 31@ 
», Oats straw 20@21. 
Green Fruits 
At New York, liberal offerings of 
Pears and crab apples, peach season 


: tr 
ovis 


66@6ic, rye 


=A 


States, simply by watering cows 


A sensational statement! 


usually disregarded by dairymen. 


An investigation made among users of 
James Cups show an average increase 
per cow, per day, of 2.45 Ibs., proven by 
the milk records of 28 herds (739 cows). 


2.45 lbs. per day is about 490 Ibs. for 
the season, which at $3.50 per cwt. totals 
more than $17.00. 


$17.00 clear profit additional, per cow, secured 
merely by giving the cow all the water she wants 
when she wants it. 


In this investigation, one herd reported an ine 
crease of 5 to 10 Ibs. per cow; three reported 4 
Ibs. average increases; three say 3 Ibs.; six 2 Ibs., 
three 114 lbs., one 34 Ibs.; one $8.56 during the 
winter; one $5; one $10; one reports 3% increase; 
one 8%; two 10%; one 124%; one 20%; and one 
says 3344 % increase. 

These reports from 28 herds are confirmed by 
many other reports and investigations, the dee 
tails of which are set forth in the James Educae 
tional Department Bulletin No. 4, 


The 





| How $140000000 | 
| Can be Added to Dai 
Farmers Profits this Vinter 


Four billion pounds more milk—$140,000,000 added profits 
—may be had this winter by farmers in the principal dairy 


properly. 


Yet it is but simple fact proven by cow 
testing and other milk records in many herds. 


Water—the simplest means of increasing milk yield, that element 
which is almost as free as air, yet as important as high priced feed—is 


Those dairy farmers who realize how greatly milk flow is increased 
by James drinking cups are reaping huge profits on their investments. 


If you want to increase the milk yield 
of your cows, if you want to save labor, 
if you want to do away with the trouble- 
some old tank heater, if you want your 
calves to grow faster ‘and your cows io 
keep healthier—you will want James 
Drinking Cups. 

Send for Bulletin No. 4 today, and also ask 


FREE BARN BOOK 


This 320 page book tells all about James 
Drinking Cups and about other James inventions 
that increase milk yield, save labor, and save 


for 


feed. 


It also contains scores of pictures of barn ex- 
teriors and interiors, together with blue prints 
and many pages of informationon bara planning, 
ventilation, and arrangement. 


Both the book and Bulletin No. 4 are sent free 
on request, if you state number of cows you own, 
Ask for James Way Book No. 27 


James Mfg Co. FeAthinson Wis. Clnira. NY.Minneepolis Minn 


Labor Saving Equipment for the Dairy Barn 


i 
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Gentieman, | Thousands of farmers in the U. 
recomme: by Farm Pa- | countries will tell you that the National Giant 
per Publishers allover the land. | Smoke House saves half their ives 
NOTICE —Get the eS one yey ee ed 
* Original The wonderf ational Giant ‘e 
frotenal Giant Portable Stoke able; can be operated indoors or outdoors. Made in 


tions or 


pond for EREE Book 5 areis 


prices 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
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Now in 
Use on 


of Farms 
in U.S. 
Canada 


Beware of Imita- wdust and cobs little bark for seasoring. After meats, 
Experiments, = a eon proof. Keeps meat without sacking. 

Worth its price many times over for this storage feature alone. 

‘winning recipes for curing and gots Dam, 


at home. Gee Ses docsrigtion of 
gives other details. Write for it today. 


398 McClun St., Bloomington, Ill. 











FARM DAIRYING 


By C. LARSEN 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry 
South Dakota Agricultural College. 


EDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
UE OF INDIVIDUALS IN A DAIRY HERD 
DETERMINING THE PRODUCTION OF EACH 
COW IN THE HERD 
INCREASING PRODUCTION OF DAIRY HERD 
RAISING THE DAIRY COW 
FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD A BALANCED 


RATION 
Feeeiee THE DAIRY HERD A SUCCULENT 


AMOUNT TO FEED THE DAIRY HERD 

MILKING THE DAIRY COW 

METHODS OF MILKING 

HANDLING AND MARKETING MILK FOR 
HUMAN FOOD 

HANDLING MILK FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ON THE FARM 
IMustrated - 51-2 x8inches - 328 Pages 

Cloth, Net $2.00 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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FIVE CENTS A WORD 








Payable in Advance 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

hr oc ~ 
LIVE STOCK 

PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire er barrows or sows. 
P'fty extra fine Chester t pigs. eight to 10 weeks 
old, at $6 cach. Why tru ‘t to luck? Order some of 
these thrifty, long-bodied, broad-backed, big-bomed 
pigs; they a bred for pork production ; you can see 
M at a glance Forty pigs, six to sewen weeks old, 
either cross, sume quality as above, little smatier, $5 
each Try some of these and watch them ear their 
feed C O D on approval. Reference, Waltham 
National Bank SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, 
Waltham, Ma 

SEVENTY “PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire 
and Chester White cross, color white; Berkshire and 
Chester White cross, eslor Diack and white, six to 
eight weeks old, $5 each; eight to 10 weeks old, $0 
each, All good, thrifty, rugged pigs. Crate and 


oe any part of the above lots C O D on approval 





J. sc ANNE 11, Russell Street, Woburn, Mass. 
Telephone 230. 

GI ERNSEY BULLS, three to six months old, 
from A KR dame and hacked hy producing 
ancestors These ar , ae d } lividuals and from a 
tuberculosis free her Prices reasonable. Write 
BSUNYYSIDE FARM, % oion Springs, N Y. 

















LARGE, Pr OL IFIC BERKSHIRES—Grand Cham- 
plon blood, a ages Special—Six weeks old pigs 
ten dollars each, Ped‘grees furnished CHAS 
GFIGER, Scarlets Mill, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Registered Durocs. Small pigs, boars 
and sows all ages. Both Cherry = and Defender 
breeding Prices reasonable WALLACE, 
Stokes, N Y. 

CHESTER WHITES—Spring bears: fall pigs 
Blood of Big Buster and Prince Rig Bone close up. 
Shipped on approval A. H. RISSER, Bainbridge, 
Pa. 

ENGLISH GREY CALL DUCKS, $3 each Regis- 
tered Chester White pigs. two months old MRS 
GEO E. RUHNAN, Seneca Falls, » 

FOR SALE—Hoelstem bull calf, born Oct 7, °19 
from tested dam. For particulars LESTER 


write, 


8. BEACH, R D 4, Marathon, N ¥ 





FOR SALE-—Shropshire ram lambs, beauties, all 
March jambs, $20; full bloods, twins, Address ARLIN 
ORFORD, Route 4, Gouverneur, N Y. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS, sired by Long- 
fellow’s Rival Successor, $10 each. H. A, CH. ATES, 
Cochranton, Pa. 

REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale. 
Also boars. all ages. ALLAN BR. MORTON, Ash- 
ville, N Y 

TWENTY 
for quick 
NY. 








by sou Waltse Top Col, 


DUBOO PIGS, 
aK. LAMSON, Cameron, 


sale §15. 8. 





FOR SALE 


A few registered Cotswold sheep, ewes 
and yearling Ie, 
N Y. 


rams. IBVIN CONKLIN, Downevi 














TWENTY OXFORD RAMS, $25 each, if sold by 
Oetober 1. Registered. H. &. TILBURY, Owego, 
NY. 

FOR SALE—Choice peqistored yearling and lamb 
roms. Also ewes. A. L, MERRY, Route 3, Belmont, 
NY 

FOR SALE—Pure bred Cotswold ram lambs, from 
Canadian sire. E. T. BRIZZEE, Canandaigua, N Y. 

THE BEST PEDIGREED OI C pigs, eight weeks, 


FLOYD POTTER, Route 5, Oswego, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK—Single Comb Wome 


$10 each, 





























STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to triaf ta 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


PATENTS 
PROTECT your rights. Write for “Record of In- 
rention,’”” which containg forms to establish evidence 
of conception of your inventio n. Prompt personal 
service. Preliminary advice without charge. 
REANEY KELLY, $19 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D C, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NUT GROWING is the newest branch of agrieulture. 





and, in many cases, the most profitable. Nuts are 
the vegetable product that will best replace meat. 
Send 25c for Bulletin No 5 and get up to date in- 
formation on growing them. NORTHERN NUT 
GROWERS’ ASSN, Baldwin, Nassau Co, 

HONEY—Extracted clover, 60 the $15, 4 10-lb 


pailg $10.80, 4 5-Ib pails $5.80, F O B our station; 
10 ibe prepaid im second zone $3, third zome $3.25. 
Buckwheat (dark) honey 10% less than above priccs. 





Special pices on large orders. RAY C. WE x, 
Odessa, » A 

TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Best Leaf, chewing and 
smoking. All tobacco; no dope; _—- from _farm- 


ers. Trial offer, two pounds, $1, pestpaid; 10 
pounds, $4.50. KENTUCKY TOBACCO ASBOCIA- 
TION, Dept P, Hawesville, Ky. 

like to hear from 


TIMBER WANTED—Would 
Please state prite 


and about how much, first letter. Im New York or 
Pennsylvania. GEO E. STERMER, Wellsboro, Pa. 








TOBACCO—BSelect natural red leaf, grower to con- 
sumer. ideal for amoking and chewing. Five 
poun $2.50; ten pounds, $5, postpaid, Dd. 
MITC HEL L, Sharon, Tenn, 


HEMSTITCHING AND 
Works on all sewing machines; 
on 10e extra. —* MA 

Box 137, Birmingham, A 


ATHENS HIDE CO, Athens, Ga, 
tallow. dry hides, wool, skins; 
Express horse and cow hides green. 


WANTED- 
Address EMMA J. 
bia County, ¥. 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
grade samples. postpaid free. 
froebeplatn, vt. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—Oune of the oldest in 
New York state—wants a man living in and knowing 
the farmers personally in several central New York 
counties to sell subscriptions and collect. 
the ~, & feferences and know the farmers 
section he wants to work. Oue having # horse pre- 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
pert time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work. Write for full particulars and local interview 

arranged, \drese 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, 


————. AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
seriptions and collect for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. This is @ permanent position, with regular 
weekly salary and expenses, for the right man. 
Special personal instruction given. Write full par- 
ticulars, age, etc, today, as work starts at once, 
(Man with horse preferred.) Address Subseription 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

GARDENER-SU PERINTENDENT, 
fied. Westchester county private place; two horses, 
three cows; no ows or greenhouse. Comfortable, 
modern farmhouse, electric light; milk, fuel, vege- 
tables, fruits. Must board one helper permanently. 
and in summer one ¢xtra and one . State 
size and ages of family, natant experience, 
charge for board and wages. Box 694, 
City Hall Station, N Y¥. 

WANTED—Reliable man to act as district superin- 
tendent, to book orders for fruft and omamental 
trees, roses and shrubbery, and engage sub-agents. 
Exclusive territory; whole or part time. Pay weekly 
Apply at once. C. H. WEEKS NURSERY co, 
Newark, New York State. 

HELP WANTED—Married couple to take charge of 





PIC 20TING attachment— 
price $2; F——— 
TL ORDER 8 USE, 





buy beeswax 
parcel post. 





100 bushels Dutternuts cured fn season. 
NEALE, Mount Lebanon, Colum- 





invitations. High 
NTER HOWIBS. 

















working mar- 

































































Leghorn and rumpless yearling hens, $1.75 to $2 

- wee ne — farm, approximately 40 acres and apple orchard. Most 

—_ Be monte, os — x. and, $3 each, eS ee nouns, vests and — 
RACK. | > xy — "free. ference require: te full particulars 
DILLENBACK, Fort Plain, N Y Address L. J. VIEHMANN, Mt Tremper, Ulster 

WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—From stock County, N ; 
selected for years to increase egg | duction, Will GOVERNMENT WANTS HUNDREDS railway mai 
help vour egg yield $1.50 each, five for $6. G. M. clerks, $135-$200 month. tig chance for farmers, 
BURR, Meshoppen, Pa. men and women over 17. Common education. List 

- — — positions free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN 

FINE, LARGE 8 C W LEGHORN cockerels, trap” INSTITUTE, Dept_D at. Rochester, N_Y 
nested heavy laying strain, $2,50-$5 ¥ ) FARMERS Men gitls over iz, Gaus 
HAWKINS, Route 1, Box 89, Carthage, N Y. ostnamaa jobs. "hn 3 te to > bab month | ‘Wt 

t te 

FOR SALE—S C Brown Leghorns, Bred-to-lay  jreeatately. * FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept C 37. 
May hatched pullets. 100 choice ones. Prices right, Rochester, N ¥ 
MABEL B. SHAW, BR F D 2, Argyle, N ¥ _ - 

—- AUTO EXP ERTS WANTED. $45 week. Barn 
PRIZE WINNING Toulcuse and African geese, while learning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN 
J. H. WORLEY. Mercer, Pa INSTITUTE, Dept D 814, Rochester, NY 
on BOYS, MEN, become automdébile experts. $45 
DOGS RABBITS, PET STOCK eek, Learn ‘while earning. Write FRANKLIN 
AIREDALES, Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs INSTITUTE, Dept C 814, Rochester, N Y. 
Trained male dogs. brood matrons, puppies all ages 
Send lic for list of what you want. Ww. R. AGENTS WANTED 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 
farm papers in New York etate, @ reliable man to 

BELGIAN HARES—Does, bred and with litters. golicit subscriptions at the local meetings of the 
and young stock, cheap before November 1 Also dairymen’s league and ange in his home town 
White Holland turkeys, Going south, D. E. GRAY, Good pay. POSTOFFICE BOX 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geneseo, N Y 

FOR SALE—New Seatend | ae rabbits, young and MARKE 
breeding sieck. Ali high clases pedigreed and regis- OUR REAL ESTATE T 
tered stock. WOODSBIDE RADBITRY, Joh n, 

A. FOR SALE OR RENT 

PEDIGREED SCOTCH COLLIE and Shepherd 310 AcREs. $4500, with 34 cattle, horses, tools, 
pups, $10-$15. EL BRITON FARM, Route 1, Hud- = ang hogs, ail farm machinery and tools, 
son, N fodaen rt Last year’s income $4775. Dark = 

fields; 5Q-cow, spring-watered pasture; 300,000 

READ THE RABBIT JOURNAL, St Francis, Wis timber, 2600 weed, good market hearty: a 
Two years, $1; trial eubseription, 25¢ fruit orchard, 1800 sugar maples, complete equip- 
- _ - ment; i4-room house; 100-foot basement barn; 125- 

COLLIE PUTTS NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. ton effo, spring water: many other “ldmes; all 

a TT. comvenionces near. Settling estate forces quick sale 

“SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK — at low $4500 for all, part cash. balance easy 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall terms. atlg page 26, Strout po Es New Law 
planting. Pot grown plants ready now and runner Catalog Farm Barsaing 33 Just copy 
plants ready about September 1. Will bear fruit free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 oe ‘Nassau 
next summer Also raspberry, blackberry Govberrs, Street, New York City, 
nose ’ e, & ragns, rhubar fants, 

— _ D agg tag for se eating, ( tales ie —--4 8 Ga aT R. .— m4 
0 N Y. mgston, at Ca 8. 
free HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, borders Esopus river. oa and ee. bi 

GUARANTEED ALFALFA SEED, $11.50 bushel; ctops, cattle, horses, pigs, chickens. machinery, tools 
aweet po £15: red clover. $25: timothy, $5; Sudan, amd part furniture $12.500 takes all, part cash. 
$8 per hundred. Sugar, $17. Bonds accepted. Order Direct owner, B, HOLST, B D 2. Kingston, N Y. 

” one rie EED COMPANY, 
ol gt Hy SS - FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 107 acres, Chautauqua 
Ru : county. Two barns, hen P . ete .— room ee, 
iI ROOTS for fall plantirg. Two year, all in good condition; drill we ruit trees; 
hundred. oe Ts thousa: *s Rub: h Pe ming $1.50 actes timber, mostly second gro Two miles from 
dozen, $6.50 hundred HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good railroad; near church and school. “$3500, easy terms. 
Ground, N FRANK FINNEY, BR D 61, North Clymer, N ¥ 
APE VINES for f u Nenting. Concord, FOR SALE—Fuilly equipped poultry farm, located 
Pa Niagara, W: am. 2 3 $3.75 ver dozen Fluvanna County. Virginia Seventy-five acres; five 
$25 > 100 HARRY L. sq Snes. Good Ground, room house; 2400 egg Candee tnenhator. —brooders, 
ey ete. Ideal climate, Price three thousand dollars, 
—__.. ~—s terms. «For particulars write owner, FE. H. KOENIG, 
’ r ’ ‘ "lace, B - 

PRINTING AND STATIONERY 2% _8t_ Johns Paco, Brooklyn, N'Y. 

PRINTED ENVELOPES, letterheads for farmers 199 ACRES. nicely located, well watered, large 
poultrymen, etockmen. Looks business like. Samples ented hard wood finish, three barns, silo, wagon- 
showing up-to-date ideas, postpaid, free. PRINTER house, two orchards, other fruit. ‘one bene, tt sold 
HOWIE, Beebeptain, t Death having left owner alon HOLLON. 





TO DATE PRINTING for farmers, write for 
cumple MILLER PRINT SHOP, P O Box 2954. 


Wyalusing. Pa. 


CALIFORNIA FARMS for sale. 
B BR. WATTE. Shawnee, Okla. 





Write for list. 


wearing away, plums and grapes ct 
tiful, but selling well. Pears $1.75@ 
3 p bu bskt, and 5@10 p bbl, peaches 
selling largely at 1.50@2.25 p cra, 
plums 75¢@1.50 p bu, grapes 1@1.25 
p cra, 
Lumber 
Prices at wholesale in the west are 


to be reduced 16@35% under last 
Feb, according to trade dispatches, 


with an average reduction of about a 
quarter, covering most of the U S. 
It remains to be seen how quickly or 
how far this reaction will offset local 
dealers at retail. 
Nuts 
At New York, a few small lots of 
chestnuts have appeared from south- 
ern sections, but no market yet es- 
tablished, scattering sales at 14@15c 
p Ib. 
Onions 
The wet weather of the early days 
of this week was anything but favor- 
able for this market and onions sold 
slowly at New York, undertone one 
of general dullness. What is wanted 
is a period of sharp frosts which 
would stimulate consumptive demand 
with green stuff less impressive in the 
markets. Recent sales of N Y and 
Ct valley red and yellow onions were 
at $2@2.50 p 100 Ibs for best, the top 
practically an outside quotation, 
while some lacking quality went at 
a fancy discount. 
Poultry 
At New York, a good trade in live 
and dressed poultry at about recent 
prices, Medium and heavy fowls 
uy @42%c p ib 1 w, old roosters 22 
23, chickens 35@40c, spring ducks 
fe. fresh killed nearby broilers 45@ 
We p Ib d w, fryers 42?@45c, western 
corn fed fowls 36@41c. 


Sugar 
Further price declines have been 
announced by refiners, 13c p Ib for 
fine granulated sugar. This is 12c 
below the high record of early sum- 
mer. Raw sugar for Oct delivery sold 
at Atlantic ports at Sc. 
Vegetables 
At New York, fresh vegetables still 


in very large supply, killing frosts 
holding off well. Green and wax 
beans 75c@$1.50 p bskt, beets $1@ 
1.25, carrots 75c@$1.25, green ‘pep- 
pers $1.50@2.50 p bbl. rutabagas 
$1@1.50, lettuce $1.50@3 p_ cra, 
lima beans $2@3.25 p_ bskt, 


plant 50¢@$1.25, cauliflower $1.2 nos 
Pp cra, early cabbage still very low in 
jrice’at $1.50@3 p 100. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1920..... 61% 58 62% 
Pe 66 63% 65 
) 62 59 63 
RORY. seve 46% 43%. 47% 
1916..... 37 35 37% 
Butter 
At New York, offerings latterly 
have been rather more than ample, 
particularly everything under fey 


and some weakness prevailed. 
Creamery higher than extras (0% @ 
l%ec p Ib, firsts 56@59c, state dairy 
HO@59%Me, packing stock 37@4lc. 
Foreign butter in evidence, with 
some sales of —, jin casks 56@ 
57%c p Ib, Holland 52@55c, Argen- 
tina 48@5lc. 


grades, 


Cheese 

At New York, trade quiet, market 
not very firm, current makes of flats 
and twins 29@30c p 1b, skim cheese 
16@19¢c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, arrivals heavy, but 
warm weather stimulated demand and 
surplus almost nominal. The rate for 
Oct in 200-210 mile zone will be the 
Same as for Sept, or $3.65 p 100 Ibs 
for 8% milk, add 4¢ p 100 Ibs for each 
additional one-tenth of 1% butter 
fat. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs Cattle 


—Hogs— Sheep—, 
{920 1919'1990 1919 1930 1919 


Chicago ..... - $18.00 $18.25 a. 20 Oe br 4 $9.25 
New York .... 15.50 17.75 18.75 18.00 8.50 

MAIO nee eee 15.50 16.50 17.25 17.25 &00 9.00 
Pittsburgh .... 15.00 16.00 17.75 17.25 825 10.50 
Kansas City .. 16.50 18.00 15.75 1615 6.25 9.50 





At New York, steers were slow and 
25@T5¢ lower, bulls and cows also dull 
and easier. Most of the stock went 
to the scales. Common to very good 
steers sold at $7.75@14.75 p 100 Ibs, 
common to choice butcher bulls 5@8, 
and cows 2.50@8,. Veals in moderate 
supply and steady, western calves 
flooded the market, prices dropped 8 
@4 p 100 Ibs in one week, common 
to prime 14@21, culls 10@13. 

Sheep and lambs were in fair de- 
mand and steady, but at the clcse 
slow. Common to good sheep (ewes) 
S5@7.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 2@38, year- 
lings 8@10, common to prime lambs 
11@16.50, culls 8@10. 

Hogs ruled steady to lower, closing 
weak. Prime medium weight N ¥ 
and Pa hogs $19 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
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hogs 18, pigs 75 to 115 Ibs -16.50q 
18.25, roughs 14.25. 
The Horse Market 


Trading was quiet, the small busij- 
ness transacted at generally steady 
prices. Fair to good heavy drafters 
quoted at $300@400 p head, chunks 
1100 to 1400 lbs, 225@275, poor to 
good wooo ‘hand general purpose 
horses }0@17 


Time to “Press Agent” the Farm 
{From Page 4.] 


or shoveling coal in asmoky railroad 
—or writing home for money—or 
joining the navy through sheer des. 
peration—or washing windows or re. 
pairing street car tracks, or handling 
freight at the rate of 29 cents an 
hour—29 cents an hour when not 
striking! ! 

No sir! I am not an advertising 
man, or a psychologist, or even a 
propagandist, but I wish I could have 
had a hand in answering that boy's 
letter. I would have asked to see 
the liability side of his personal |ed- 
ger—I ,would have asked him how 
much room rent he paid—I would 
have asked what his food was costing 
—I would have made inquiries con- 
cerning his laundry and carfare and 
how much fresh air was allowed him 
for breathing purposes—I would have 
painted an attractive picture of farm 
life—not the farm life of today. but 
the farm life of tomorrow. I would 
have predicted a new era in agricul- 
ture—I would have pointed out that 
the pioneering, the hardeat part of 
the work, had already been done—I 
would have discussed farming, not as 
drudgery, but as a coming business 
holding forth a field for big achieve. 
ment, and I weuld have asked him it 
he didn’t want to step in and “carry 
on” when his old father was gone. 

I think I am broadminded—I think 
I’m fair about this thing. I am stat. 
ing the facts as I see them. I grant 
that from a broad, economic, view- 
point the lack of help on the farm 
is a serious matter. But remember 
this: It’s going to get even more se. 
rious if we keep on advertising the 
deplorable plight of the down-trod- 
den farmer in direct contrast with 
the charms of metropolitan life! If 
we don’t get more labor on the farms, 
starvation stares the world in the 
face. The average man is more in- 
terested in himself than in the wel- 
fare of the human race. And while 
he is quite willing for the other fel- 
low to make a sacrifice, he himself 
is reluctant to take up a career that 
holds forth nothing but gloom. hard 
labor and low wages—even though 
such a course may insure food for all 
posterity! 

How Things Really Are 

The farmer is running a want adv 
for labor—or perhaps someone else is 
running it for him. You won't find 
it in the want-adv section, but you'll 
find it everywhere else—it’s running 
in preferred positions—in editorial 
columns—on the front page of the 
newspapers—in magazines—even in 


government literature and _ college 
text-books! It reads like this: 
FARM NANDS WANTED 
“Hard work, long hours, low wages. very 
rregu- 


little future, employment unsteady and irr 
lar, poor living conditions, unpleasant environ- 
ment.” 


—and then the final paragraph (I 


think it’s what the advertising man 
calls the “closer’—it’s that little 
twist that’s stuck at the end of an adv 
to create desire and cause act — 

piake 


it’s the thing that’s supposed to 
you loosen up and sign your nariec on 


the dotted line) and it reads like 
this: 

“Farm life is a dog’s life: We are up 
ageinst it! Losing money—almost bankrupt! 


Why don’t you join us?” 

Compare this with other want advs 
—compare it with the want advs of 
the motor car factory, the stee! mill 





or any other indsutry and you will 
get a dazzling contrast—a contrast 
that effectively answers the «ues 
tions: - 

“Why is the farmer short of /a- 
bor?” “Why does the farmer boy 
move to town?” 

At Philadelphia, live fowls 3. @42¢ 
p Ib, heavy springs 36@38c, small 
and White Leghorns 30@32c. A 

che 


61c p doz, emy butter Gle p Ib. 
29% @30c, white potatoes W@Tc P 
bskt, sweets 50@90c, cabbage 15@ 
25c, onions 40@60c. qutumbers We@ 
$2, tomatoes 35c@1.2) string beans 
25@T5e, limas 1@3, apates 1h@ Sic Pp 
bskt. 2a6 bbl, peaches 5c @1.25 

pears 1@3.25, grapes 18@28c p wat 
plums 1@ 2.50. Live steers 12@15.# 
p 100 Ibs, No 2 white oats 65 @ fie, 
spring bran 49.530@, No 1 yellow 
corn 1.35 p bu. 





At Lancaster, Pa, all grades of - 
tle otendy. $10@ 15.50 p 100 Ibs, calvs® 
firm 10@19, hogs 12@19, wheat we > 
@2.31 p bu, old corn 130@1.35. er 
rt gee potatoes 1@1.50. gree cand 

peaches 3@4, apples 1.25@- 408 
ter 60@65c p lb, eggs 60 @ 72c P ice 
live chickens 3S8e p 1b, dressed a 
45c, bran 50@51 p 100 Ibs. ey 
hay 30@ 31. 50 p ton, mixed 29@ 
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A Stirring Story of Mystery and Romance 


By F. RONEY WEIR 
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XII—Love Confessed 


HE children, a dozen or more, 
T were gathering up the dishes 
and carrying them to _ the 
nouse, squealing and _ scuffling and 
juggling with cups and plates as they 
ran. Mrs Honeywell came out, fol- 
jowed by her elderly adorer, and 
Minerva drew Terence still farther 
into the shadow of the plum trees 
which grew by the kitcher window. 

“I wish to say this, Drew* for your 
own good I refuse to keep your se- 
cret any longer. I shall tell—” 

“What?” demanded Luby. 

“What I know of you.” 

Which is remarkably litile, when 
you come to think of it. So little that 
if it is, as you say, your intention to 
tell what I ask you not to tell, your 
testimony will not amount to much. 
The only testimony that would 
amount to anything in this neighbor- 
hood would be in the nature of prov. 
ing that I am no horse thief, or as- 
sistant to horse thieves. That you 
cannot do. For all you know, I may 
be the High Royal Ruler of all the 
horse thieves in the Middle West.” 

“J always liked you, Drew,” she 
whimpered, pawing blindly in her 
apron pocket for a little lace hand- 
kerchief, 

“Well, we’re quits then; I liked 
you. In fact, once, when I was still in 
the green salad days, I thought I 
joved you——and told you so—and you 
remember what you did to me, don’t 
you?” 

" “But you recovered—Drew—you'’ve 
recovered—completely!” 

“Why yes, Minerva, I have just 
confided in you that I love another 
woman,” 

“Bah! That is a joke!” 

“Well, we are just where we be- 
gan. The music has started again 
and they are dancing; let us go back 
to the barn.” 

“Wait,” she said, ‘just a moment, 
Drew.” Her upturned face with the 
lamp-light from the kitchen window 
won it was very saintly beneath its 
hilo of golden hair. She looked like 
the pictures of angels to be found in 
the Ladies’ Journals of that day. “Be- 
fore we part, I wish to tell you, Drew, 
what I meant to have told you at 
frst: I am going home in a day or 
»s—going home, and we shall prob- 
ably never meet again; for I am to 
bemarried in October. But, oh Drew, 
Drew, as a friend—as one whom you 
sy you once loved—let me beg—let 
me implore you to change your 
Ways,” 

it was Drew who laughed now—a 
hard, repellant, sarcastic laugh. “Oh 
angel) woman!” he exclaimed, “I’ll 
thing about it. Let’s go back to the 
barn; they are dancing.” 

“And, remember this, Drew, I re- 
fuse to be a party to your deceit any 
longer, I shall tell.” 

“As you please,” he answered, 
Asthey entered the barn door they 
Were confronted by Art Honeywell. 
“Perhaps, Miss Dunlap, you will do 
me the honor to dance with me once 
this evening!” 

“Certainly, Arthur,” and she slipped 
asoft hand under his arm, 

Terence, released, hurried to find a 
lartner, Garnet was dancing with 
Rob Honeywell. A half-dozen pairs 
ot wistful girlish eyes invited him, 
tut he was in no mood for dancing 
wth any girl except Garnet Blythe. 








He leaned against the beflagged mow 
and watched her and felt that both 
Art Honeywell and his partner were 
covertly watching him, As soon as 
the music ceased he strode across the 
floor to Garnet, 

“Now,” he said, “it is our turn.” 

She stood up, a strange, desperate 
look in her eyes. 

“What is the matter, Garnet?” 

Terence’s question was peremtory. 
She did not answer. 

“You are just tired to death. You’ve 
no business here at all when you work 
so hard every day.” He took her 
hand and drew it through his arm al- 
most rudely. There was a commo- 
tion over near the onlookers’ bench; 
much middle-aged laughter and 
youthful glee. Art Honeywell, was 
giving some instructions to the or- 
chestra. The leader scraped his fid- 
dle and Leander Haskins, his bottle 
nose shining like a lantern, his one 
elongated tusk much in evidence, was 
thrust into the center of the floor. 
The orchestra struck up a “hoe-down” 
and Haskins’ feet struck the floor 
with a-crash. There was a clapping 
of hands and a squealing of laughter. 

“Go it, Leander!” sang out a 
Peavey boy. “Bully boy, Haskins!” 
“just as limber as ever!” came from 
different corners of the barn. 

“This is your dance, why don’t you 
get to work?’ sneered Art Honeywell, 
brushing past Luby. 

“We are going to sit it out,” re- 
turned Terence calmly, and _ then 
turned and led Garnet out the north 
door, down the approach toward the 
house. 

“We musn’t go out here, 
demurred. 

“Why not? Who is to hinder?” 

“But it doesn’t look right.” 

“Who cares?” 

oF do.”’ 

“Well, 


” 


Garnet 


I don’t, and you need not. 


Come, let us go home.” 
They had traversed the line of 
Chinese lanterns, left Its light, and 


were at the gate which led into the 
lane. The moon rode white and high 
above them. The locusts and sugar 
maples made a black shadow on eith- 
er side of the gate, framing in the 
vista where glowed tne Nghts from 
barn and house and the lane of lan- 
terns binding them together. At the 
gate Garnet stopped. 

“I’m going back,” she persisted. He 
opened the gate and compelled her to 
enter the lane, closing the gate and 
standing against the latch. 

“You're not going back, Miss 
Blythe, until] yo uanswer a few ques- 
tions.” 

She gazed up at him, frightened 
and fascinated. He tried to control 
his voice, but it shook in spite of him, 

“And the first question of all, Gar- 
net, is—do you love me?” 

“Don’t,” she cried, and threw out 
a hand as if to ward off a blow. He 
eaught it and drew her to him. 

“And the second is—Garnet, do you 
love me?” 

“I am going to marry Art Honey- 
well!” 

“Garnet—oh! Garnet—you 
broken my heart!” 

The trees and the moon and the 
lighted house and barn rocked to- 
gether. It seemed as if in all the 
wide, far-reaching fields, there was 
no air to breathe. 

She stood like a little statue, gazing 


have 


at him with burning eyes and com- 
pressed lips. The music came flood- 
ing out from the barn—a mad, merry 
tune—accentuated by bursts of wild 
laughter. Evidently Leander was still 
amusing the crowd. 

“Let me through the gate!” 
commanded. 

“Not until you have answered my 
question.” 

“Do you think,” she flamed forth, 
“that I would tell one man I loved 
him and an hour later tell another 
man I would marry him?” 

“An hour later? You 
promised then?” 

“But I shall, on the way home to- 
night. He has asked me, and I am 
to answer to-night.” 

“Garnet, tell me fairly. do you love 
this man?” 

“Let me through th gate!” 

“I will not, until you answer my 
question. Garnet, I know you do not 
love him; I know you are afraid of 
him.’ 

Her lip curled. “Afraid ot him? 
Do you think I would marry a man 
because I was afraid of him?” 

“T don’t believe you would; and I 
don’t believe you would marry a man 
you did not love, unless it was for 
some reasen—some big reason. 

“You owe it to me to tell me that 
reason fairly.~ I tell you, now, that I 
love you; that I want you to be my 
wife. If you can say, ‘Terence, I 
can’t be your wife, because I care 
more for another than I do for you,’ 
I shall be crushed just the same, but 
I shall stand aside and bid you God- 
speed, and go my way; but, hollow- 
eyed and desperate looking, you an- 
nounce that you are to marry—well, 
the worst man on the prairie, to my 
way of thinking—and I have a right 
to know why. Yes, I will know why! 
If you won’t tell me, he shall, if I 
die in the asking—remember that!” 

“T’ll tell you! I'll tell you!” she 
whispered hurriedly, “and then [ 
must go back. Dunlap started to 
foreclose the mortgage on Pa Watson 
yesterday. The man came out with 
the papers while he was in town, He’s 
going to take the farm, and there’s 
no saving it. We thought if we kept 
up the interest and the taxes, Dunlap 
would let it st ad, and we could sell 
it. He always spoke that way to Pa, 
but—he has settled that doubt now. 
He has foreclosed. He’s got a chat- 
tel mortgage, too, on the stock and 
the team—the poor old team that I’ve 
been so afraid for-—I’ve watched 
them faithfully—for Dunlap!” 

*“Well—well—it is bad enough, I 
admit, but what has Art Honeywell to 
do with Dunlap’s mortgage?” 

“What’s to become of Pa and Ma 
Watson when the farm is taken 
away? What’s to beco ie of them?” 
she demanded fiercely. ‘‘Roxana can 
work—she’ll have to work, then— 
and Emmie can work, but Pa—poor 
old broken Pa—so good—so grand— 
but oh, so old—so—so—battered—” 

All at once, with adry gasping sob, 
she crooked an arm upon the gate top 
and buried her face in it. 

“My little girl—my poor little girl!” 
Terence gathered her in his arms, and 
although she honestly resisted, he 
knew the resistance was not through 
dislike for him. 


she 


have not 





“And you think if you marry Art 
Honeywell he will help Pa Watson 
out?” 

“Yes. He would have to help him 


—whether he wanted to or not. He 
is rich, and I would be his wife.” 

“Garnet, that is a terrible attitude 
to take toward a man who loves you 
well enough to ask you to marry 
him.” 

*T don’t think Art Honeywell loves 
me very much.” 

“Why should he wish to marry you? 
He hasn’t any mercenary excuse.” 

“I guess it’s through spite—I don’t 
know what else.” 

“Spite against me?” 

“Yes. And—Miss Dunlap. He is 
in love with her, but she las just 
been fooling him. I heard that 
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through Almeda. Oh no, Art Honey- 
well doesn’t care for me. He never 
looked at me until after you came, 
Then he got it in his head that—Oh, 
I don’t know what he did think—but 
if he had cared anything for me he 
would have found it out before, don’t 
you think?” 


“Yes, Garnet, I do. And he asked 


you to-night to marry him?” She 
nodded. 
“And you did not say yes? And 


yet you say you are going to say yes?” 

“I—I wanted the one good time— 
free—”’ 

“Oh, Garnet! I am so glad—I am 
so glad you wanted the one good time 
free. You must not promise that 
man to marry him—now or ever. You 
must promise me.’ 

“No, I shall promise him tonight.” 

“Then it will be because you love 
him.” 

“No, I do not love him, but I love 
Pa and Ma Watson, and it is the only 
way I can help them now.” 

“But if another way opened? A 
way to free Pa Watson from the 
mortgage and leave him his home? 
You are willing to. marry Art Honey- 
well whom you do not love and who 
doesn’t love you, for the sake of help- 
ing Watson; I will make a better 
bargain with you than that. I’ve 
asked you if you loved me; you would 
not answer that you did—but I love 
you, and have told you so. Now 
listen: for your own sake, for Wat- 
son’s—yes, and for Honeywell's sake 
-—do not say yes to him tonoght, 

“Promise, at least, to give me a 
chance. Let things remain as they 
are for a month—one short month, 
If, at the end of that time, I lift the 
mortgage on the Watson’s place, you 
are to marry me instead of Honey- 
well. You do not love Honeywell, 
and presumably you do not love me; 
at least, you have never given any 
signs of it; it is merely a financial 
Largain on your side. You sell your- 
self to me instead of to Honeywell, 
but remember, for a much greater 
price and for a better reason. And 
my reason for the purchase, you will 


admit, is much better than Honey- 
well’s—my reason is—love.” 
“But Pa Watson would never b@ 


willing to be helped out by—your. kind: 
of money!” 

Terence laughed, and the sound of 
his laughter was not pleasant to hear. 
“Sometimes the feminine mind has a 
queer idea of honesty,” he said. 
“Which money would be the cleaner, 
the money of a thief who took his life 
in his hands to get what was not his, 
or the money wrung from a spite- 
ful husband by a loveless wife? And 
—remember this—you have no proof 
that the money I would offer Pa Wat- 
son would have been gained through 
horse stealing. You have taken all 
that for granted, and you have no 
right to take so much for granted. 
Mind, I am not telling you that I am 
not a thief. I am merely asking you 
to wait for positive proof that I am 
one before you condemn me. Every- 
body in the neighborhood took it for 
granted that, because I arrived mys- 
teriously and chose not to tell my 
antecedents to every inquirer, I was 
a horse thief—you with the rest—’’ 

“Wait—Terence.” Her voice was 
solemn, and it was the first time she 
had ever called him by his name. 
“When I hired you at Haskins’ Cor- 
ners you led me to think you was a 
regular farm hand; you wasn’t. You 
didn’t know anything about farm 
work, only as Pa Watson taught you. 
Why did you travel through the coun- 
try with a harvest hand’s clothes, if 
you were not a harvest hand?” 

“We will imagine that a real har- 
vest hand stole my satchel and left 
his in its place.” 

“But you wasn’t obliged to hire out 
in order to wear the other man’s 
cl thes, were you?” 

“We will say, for the sake of the 
argument, that I fell in love at first 


(To Page 24.] 














































































































































Home and Family 


Matters of 


interest to young and old 








A Good Bringing Up 
MELLIN 


§ ~NHE was a perfectly fine 
. S the sort that anyone 
t lucky tu have for a mother or 
in aunt, but she shook her gray head 
with much dec she repeated 
her remark “No, I didn’t Dilame the 
oung people They had not bee 
properly brought up Everything 
showed it. Why, when I went into 
heir rooms to tidy them up in the 
mornings, the air was always close 
ind ‘the beds never opened! 1 do 
ike to have such people in my 
nous¢ 

We all value a bringing up. 
In the south they speak with pride of 
how and where they were “raised,” 
and in the cities of the north the poor 
women weeping over a wayward son 
or daughter will say, “I did my best 
to bring my children up propertly.” 
Through every strata of society, the 
same feeling runs, Pride of ances- 
try, respect for ourselves and our 
standing, desire to maintain and hand 
on to our children the high ideals 
that our parents taught to us—this is 
all praiseworthy. 

Put what isa “good bringing up.” 
In what does it consist and how does 
ts possession or its lack make itself 
evident? Very likely the parents of 
the young people whose faults my 
hostess disliked so greatly, would 
avow with much _ indignation that 
their children had received the best 
possible training. But this fine old 
gentlewoman judged otherwise. 

A good bringing up means more 
and reaches deeper than the knowl- 
clge of good table manners, and how 
to introduce people, and to meet 
trangers with graciousness, It con- 
cerns the vital things, the roots of 
living, such as cleanliness and good 
health, These two are very apt to 
walk in the same group with good 
manners and good morals. 

I used to believe that 
knew the fundamental rules of per- 
onal hygiene. I know now that is 
not the fact, for hundreds of letters 
come to me, showing plainly by their 
contents that the writers not only do 
ot obey these rules. but evidently do 
not even know of their existence 
‘Therefore, if that which follows is as 
’miliar to you as breathing, do not 
be indignant that it is written, but 
be thankful, deeply thankful. that 
os had a good bringing up and do 
not need to be told these things. 

Every day should b-gin with five 
or 10 minutes of exercises, mainly 
kicking, stretching and bending, to 
oxericse the big abdominal and body 
muscles. Arms and legs get exercise 
enough with the most of us, but the 
nuscles of the trunk get compara- 
ively little, unless taken In this way. 
Then take a cold bath, either fn a 
bath-tub, or with the aid of a basin 
nd washcloth, or even under a show- 
vr, if you have one handy—but get 
old water in contact with your en- 
ire body, and follow with a brisk rub 
with a rough towel. Do this very 
quickly, both to save the time that is 
so precious early in the morning and 
because a quick bath and rub-down 
brings the delightful glow and stimu- 
lution to the entire body which is 
the object of the morning bath Re 
fore you leave your room, remember 
that the toothbrush should be used 
at least at morning and night 

Open the bed by throwing back 
the clothes and putting the pillows in 
the window to air. Pull all the cur- 
tains high to let the sunlight in—the 
best killed of germs that exists—and 
then leave the room to air for a few 
hours before making up the bed. 

I do not say “Open the windows.” 
because the windows of a sleeping- 
room should be already open. They 
should never be shut, night or day, 
except in case of storm or severe 
cold 

Of what use is all this? Well, for 
one thing, good looks result. In a 
big public dining-room, this remark 
was Made to me: “That girl takes a 
cold bath every morning, I'll war- 
rant.” “What makes you think so!” 
“Look at her! See the color in her 
cheeks!” The “girl” would never see 
thirty-five again and her hair was 
powdered with gray. but her glowing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes had evi- 
lently captivated one observer at 
east, 

Personal hygiene: Cold baths every 
morning, warm ones once a week, 
ind a shampoo every fortnight: the 
oothbrush twice a day and the nafl- 
brush whenever needed: the under- 
‘othing changed several times a 
veek in hot weather and aired at 
ight: in cold weather changed 
very week; (there are families that 
ew it on for the winter!); fresh air 
nd. sunshine in the sleeping-room; 


BY DR ELEANOR 


oid lady, 
would be 


son as 


not 


good 


everybody 


bed opened and aired for two hours 


daily; regular evacuation for the 


bowels. 
These things are the fundamentals 

of a good bringing up. Anyone can 

add the frills by observation later. 


Dr Meller will answer health questions by 


mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
inclosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial Department, American eo 
315 Fourth Ave, New York Ci 


The List of the Garden 


Green Tomato Preserves 


For one pound tomatves allow 
three-quarters pound sugar, and al- 
low one sliced lemon to two pounds 


tomatoes, If white of rind is bitter, use 
the yellow rind only, grated, and the 
juice. Put sugar on with just water 
enough to melt it, add the tomatoes 
and lemon, and cook gently until the 
tomatoes are tender and transparent. 


Cut the tomatoes in halves, and then 
quarter the halves. This .shape is 
preferable to slices. This will keep 


without sealing, but it is better to put 
it in small jars, as it is so rich that 
only a little is wanted at a time. 
Green Tomato Pickle 

Chop enough green tomatoes to 
make a gallon, sprinkle over them 
half cup of salt, and the next morn- 
ing strain and squeeze dry. Add one 
teaspoon each of cinnamon, cloves, 
whole, mustard seed and celery seed. 
Pour on enough vinegar to cover, and 
boil 20 minutes. 

Tomato 

One peck of ripe tomatoes, four 
large onions, sliced, three-quarters 
cup salt, three tablespoons black pep- 
per, one tablespoon red pepper, one 
tablespoon allspice, half tablespoon 
cloves. Mix all together, and stew 
until very soft—about two hours. 
Just before removing from, fire add 
one quart vinegar and rub through 
a colander, Put on to boil again, then 
seal at once. 

Pickicd Onions 

Choose the small white onions. 
Pour boiling brine over them two 
days in succession, then drain, place 
in jars, and cover with cold vinegar, 
and seal. 

To Seal Bottles with Wax 

Melt eight ounces of beeswax and 
four ounces of rosin in a tin pail 
placed on the back of the range. Stir 
until well minced. Put the corks in 
the bottles, and press firmly, then in. 
vert the top of the bottle in the hot 
liquid.—[N. BE. L. 


What to Plant in the Fall 


BY JENNIE E, STEWART 

To the boy or girl who really loves 
‘gardening there is something pathetic 
about the stripped garden when the 
last root is dug and the last tomatoes 
and beans are garnered. to be out of 
the way of frost. There is a sort of 
lonesome, homesick feeling comes 
over the young gardener, at the 
thought of all the long weeks to 
elapse before that beloved patch can 
be made into growing, thriving thing 
again. 

But there is still werk for the 
young gardener who longs to be busy 
at something. The ground in the sun. 
nist most protected corner may be 
dug over and planted to radishes, 
then mulched lightly with leaves. If 
the seeds are put into moist ground 
and covered a little more deeply than 
for spring planting, they will be ready 
in spring fully a week before the 
spring-sown seeds 

Lettuce, too, may be sown in the 
fall, if you have a sandy spot or a 
loose, light soil in which to plant 
them, A scuttle of wood ashes and a 
half pail of sand mixed with a bucket 
of well-rotted leaf mold or barnyard 
manure, and applied to a patch three 
feet square, will render quite a heavy 
soil light and just about right for 
either radishes or lettuce. The soil 
should be, stirred and mixed with this 
fertilizer for a depth of three inches, 
then wet thoroughly before the seeds 
are sown, 

Spinach may 


Catsap 





be sown in the fall. 
as may also parsley, cress and. south 
of Chicago, onion sets. Any of these 
vegetables must be sown on ground 
that has been quite clean of weed 
secds, and where the snow does not 
bank too heavily, or where stock can- 
not tramp over it during winter. 
Pieplant or rhubarb roots may be 


set in October or November and 
mulched well, and they will be ready 
to cut from in the spring, lightly 


Pieplant roots and asparagus clumps 
may be set in a cellar close together 
with sand between the clumps, and 
by the middle of winter they wil! be 
putting forth shoots fit to tempt any 
appetite. 

If you have a cellar window 
through which sun shines for a part 


of each day you can have a box of 
earth on a bench of shelf in front of 
this window, and raise onions all 
winter from sets or from the imma- 
ture onions that were culled from 
those you marketed in the fall, Set 
the sets or onions as closely together 
as they will go in the box, pack sand 
or soil between them and keep them 
moist. If the cellar is a few degrees 
above the freezing point at night and 
considerable above in the daytime, 
you will have onions to pull in less 
than four weeks. And if you: fill in 
new sets as fast as you pull them out, 


you may have young onions all win- 
ter from a box one foot wide and two 
feet long. 

Lettuce, cress and radishes may be 


raised in the same place, if the air in 
the cellar can be freshened abit every 
fair day. 
You can 
enough for 
sitting-room 
garnishing has been 


and parsley 
pots in the 
Lettuce’ for 
success- 


raise cress 
table use in 
windows, 

raised 


fully in a fern dish that sits in the 
kitchen window by day and graces 
the center of the dinner table each 
night. 

If you store many root vegetables 
in the cellar you will have work to 
do each month of the winter. They 
will have to be sorted from time to 


that are seasonable 
marketed, those that seem about to 
spoil discarded, and the rest packed 
neatly away again. 

I wouldn’t advise anyone to plant 
his main early crop of onions, rad- 
ishes, lettuce and spinach in the fall. 
Sometimes such plantings fail, and 
you will not wish to risk too many 
precious seeds, but they succeed 
often enough to make it worth while 
to put in a small plot of each. When 
they do reward you with early gar- 
den stuff, you will find them well 
worth the trial. 


time, and those 
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The Horse Thief 
{From Page 23.] 


sight with a girl who asked me to 
hire out to her father.” 

“Why, instead of being in bed and 
asleep after a hard day’s work, were 
you up prowling about the barn and 
Stables?” 

“Garnet, you would not believe it 
possible that a fellow would wander 
about the yards just for the fun o: 
looking at the wheat und:-r the ful 
moon, would you!” 

“But why do you go to the old Tay. 
ern every time you get a chance?” 

“Perhaps the place is mine.” 

“And I suppose the other man who 


has been creeping and _ creeping 
around our house, the one you went 
away .with the other night, is your 
father, and George Banger’s revolve, 
is yours, and you fought him and 
took it away from him,” 


“Then you did find the gun and my 
coat and hat out by the cellar hatch- 
way? And you got them out of. the 
way. Why did you do that Garnet 
unless you loved me?” 

“T don’t want to love a horsethief!’ 

“But you do—Garnet—Garnet— 
you do, in spite of everything!” He 
was holding her fast. Her head slow!, 
sank upon his breast, her face up- 
turned to his. His lips sought hers 
in a melting, passionate kiss. 

“The horsethief wins!” he 
um phed. 

(To be continued next week.) 


tri- 


“Cities in Pennsylys- 
Taylor, Kane, Berwick 


Answer to 
nia” puzzle: 
Freeland, 





To brighten carpets after sweeping, 
wipe them with warm water in which 
has been poured a few drops of ani- 
monia. 
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= _ PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 


Chilly Mornings Made Comfortable 


Why not dress in a Perfection 
heated room? It is so cozily warm 
and “comfy” 


Wherever you may need it, a 
Perfection Oil Heater transforms 
the chill of frosty mornings into 
radiant warmth—in an 
Eight hours of solid comfort in 

any part of the house from one 
gallon of Socony kerosene. 


A Perfection Oil Heater is a sound 
investment. 


For best results use Socony Kerosene 








instant. 


Ask your dealer. 
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— Pattern Service 


If you are anable to obtain from local n 

dealer petterns described by us, we wi 

mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
Fall winter catalog, 10 


each. and Department. 


cents. Address Pattern 
care of this paper. 
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To Think 





Timely Subjects of General Interest 


and to Do 





















Terms used: 


S c, single crochet; 


ac. double crochet; t ec, treble 
crochet: bl, block; m, mesh. Al- 
ways chain. 5 at beginning of each 
row. 

Directions: Ch 4, turn. ist 
row—D ec in Sth st from hook, 5 
m, 1 bl, 4 m, 1 bl, 11 m. 2d row— 
2m, 1 bl, 1 m, 8 bi; 7m, 1 di, 2 
m 5d row—10 m, 38 bl, 10 m. 4th 


row—S m, 2 bl, 1 m, 1 bi, 1 m, 2 bi, 8 
m. Sth row—-2 m, 1 bl, 4 m, 4 bl, 1 m, 
4b], 4 m, 1 bl, 2 m. 6th row—Like 
jth row—Like 3d. Sth row— 
9th row—6 m, 1 bl, + m, 1 


4th. 


Like 2d. 


bl, 11 m, 10th row—15 m, 1 bl, 1 m, 
1b!, 5 m, 11th row—2 m, 1 bi, 2 
m, 1 bl, 1 m, 1 bl, 1 m, 1 bil, 5 m, 1 


bl. 4m, 1 bl, 2m, 12th row—6 m, 1 
n, 1 bl, 2 m, 1 bl, 5 m. 13th row 
— m, 1 bl, 6m, 3 bl, 7 m,. 14th row— 
1 bl, 5 m, 5 bl, 8 m, 1 bl, 3 m, 1 
15th row—7 m, 1 bl, 2 m, 4 
l, 16th row—6m, 2 bl, 2 m, 4 
b1m,1bl, 7m. 17th row—2 m, 1] 
bl, 5 m, 2 bl, 3 m, 5 bl, 2 m, 1 bil, 2 
m. This is the middle row of direc- 
tions. Reverse, working from 16th, 
back to first, when one flower and 
one leaf will be completed. Repeat 
motif as often as needed for size de- 


sired. When working last motif, do 
not work directions for Ist row, else 
the two ends will not match. Join 
with needle and thread, or crochet 


ends together. 

Shoulder strap: Join thread above 
2d row of leaf motif. Work along top 
m 3d row—5 m, 1 bl, 5 m. 4th 
row—4 m, 3 bl, 4 m. Sth row—Like 
sth. 6th row—2 m, 2 bl, 1 m, 1 bl, 1 
m, 2 bl, 2m. 7th row—1 m, 4 bl, 1 m, 
of yoke over 11 mesh, turn. 2d row—11 





4bl, 1m. Sth row—Like 6th. 9th 
row—Like 5th. 10th row—Like 4th. 
lith row—Like 3d. Work 4 rows of 
plan mesh, Next row-——2 m, 1 bl, 2 


m1 bl, 2 m, 1 bl, 2 m. Work 4 rows of 
plain mesh, then repeat flower motif. 
Make straps as long as desired. Re- 
peating motif 6 times makes a good 
length: 5 times will give sufficient 
length for a small person, The mid- 
dle of flower should be the middle of 
underarm, Allow one leaf motif on 
each side and join strap above next 
fower. Finish bottom edge with 3 s 


Cin each space.—[H. P. M. 
in dc, ch 


Beading: Fasten thread 
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A Graceful Flower and Leaf 
Design in Filet Crochet 
for Camisole Yoke. 





is to the health of the nation. You will do well 
eal Every and woman 
th betterment of the country. Don’t forget the date. November 


7, 1 t ¢c in same place. * Skip 1 do, 


make 1 tc in next d c, ch 3, 1t cin 
same place. Repeat from * around 
neck edge. At corners, skip 2 d ¢, 


thus forming a square. 

Edge: Fasten thread in middle of 
8 ch, ch 2, 1 d c in next 3 ch, * ch 2, 
1d cin same place, repeat from * 3 
times, ch 2, fasten with s ¢c in next 
3 ch. Repeat, 

The model, crocheted of No 6&0 cot. 


ton, is suitable for 3S or 40 bust. To 
make smaller, use finer thread, or 
make fewer motifs, About 4+ 125-yd 


balls of thread are needed, 


Things Animals Have Taught Us 


Humanity has every reason to be 
grateful to animals, They have taught 
us some of our most useful arts, and 
have suggested the idea for many an 
invention. 

It was the beaver that showed us 
the possibilities of building under 
water; the bee brought us the concep- 
tion of regularity in building; the birds 
are the oldest masters of basket work; 
they, too, have furnished every inven- 
tor who has attempted to design a fly- 
ing machine with his basic principles; 
the spiders have taught us th art of 
weaving and suspending a net. 

Man learned how to construct ships 
from the fish, how to dig holes 
from the badger, and the frog gave 
him his first swimming lessons. 


Our Dumb Brothers 

I never could quite see the prowess 
of going to the woods merely to kill a 
moose or a deer, something that is 
possessed of a wonderful life, a mag- 
nificent life, which you can take away 
in a moment, but cannot give back 
again, How any man can look in the 
clear, soft, deep eye of one of these 
wild creatures, and then pull the trig- 
ger of his rifle, I cannot understand. 
It seem to me that it is not the high- 
est type of what we think of as human 
—this merely killing things for amuse- 
ment.—[{Rev M, J. Savage. 


Be sure to place a 
water where your dog and cat can 
easily reach it. Dogs and cats often 
suffer for lack of fresh water. 








Home hygiene and heme eare of the sick, as given by the American Red Cross, is not 
‘aration for nursing as a livelihood, but a preparation to meet the ordinary emergencies 
More than 2,000 enrolled Red Cross nurses have been prepared and are serving as 
S in this work. During the month of June, 1920, more than 13,000 certificates 
Dumbe ed to women and girls for this course. 

ho have had instruction, for many enter the course who do not take the examination. 
— “size and like-like baby doll is part of the equipment used in this course, and 
— mothersto-be are taught how to care for the baby, even to the correct method 


This does not represent in any degree the 


Con. had this instruction will renew her membership during the fourth 
Toss roll call, November 11-25. She knows importan 


how i it the work of the A 
follow 


dish of fresh 
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for This Dress 


Cheap at Six Dollars—One of the Thou- 
sands of Marvelous Bargain Offers 
Send for Philipsborn’s Latest 280-page Catalog 


8X14000—An extremely serviceable dress 


for both women and misses. Good quality 
eerge in popular one-piece style. ng, straight lines from 
theshoulders. Sash belt of self-material. Shirrings below 
the patch pockets give charming effect. Artistic two-tone 
silk embroidery trimming ornaments the round, collarless 
neck, yoke front, sleeves, pockets and sash ends. Con- 
trasting Diping in color to harmonize with the embroidery 
finishes the neckline and cuffs. Average sweep of skirt 
58 inches. COLOR: Navy blue only. SIZES: Bust 32 to 44. 
Skirt lengths 36 to 42. Price, deliv- $2 Os 
ered to your homie ............omly ° 


vy 4 
For $5 Value 
5X10000— am: 
offer is just another proo 
that Philipsborn’s prices are 
absolutely the lowest in 


America. Exceedingly fash- 
ionable women’s 9-inch 












7 2 3 t 8. . 
SIZES dine EE, E, Dand C. 
PRICE, delivered to 
your home, $2.48 


re 
All” Y 


Charges 
right to 
your home. 








Novelty 
Bib Apron 


\ Ay Regular 


Value, 
898c 
6X10001—Here is a Special Bar- 
gain to get you acquainted with 
the phenomenal bargainsoffered 
in the new Philipsborn’s 280- 
page Book. A convenient style 
ina bibapronof novelty printed 


tee of 
Satisfaction 


Rush : a Postal 


Get PHILIPSBORN’S 
big FREE 280-page Cata- 


» percale—Regular 89c value. 
log of Fall and Winter COLORS: Assorted 
Bargains. Lowest patterns, bight 


prices in America 


" grounds. 
absolutely guar- SIZES: 60 inches 
anteed. long; width at center, 


DEPT. 424 30 inches. 
Write at once. CHICAGO, ILL. delivered, 47¢ 








Rush a Postal for Philipsborn’s Money-Saving Catalog—Just Out! 
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Of Interest to Jersey Men 

There is a cood relative of Piain 
Mary the American champion, 
known as Tatanaki St Lambert's Bell, 
owned by A. J. Smith of Cardiff, New 
Zealand. She has given 7300 pounds 
milk and 413 pounds fat in 2Si days 

An Americ: in breeder, John R. Sib- 
ley, says 7 of registered daughters 
by his Jersey bull, Spermfield Owl. 
are in the register of merit Among 
these are Spermfield Owl’s Eva with 
103 pounds fat, Spermfield Owl's Te- 
misia with S74 pounds fat, Owl's In- 
terested Tones and Owl's Sayda's 
Queen with T79 pounds fat each, and 
Spermfield Owl’s Victor Lass with 716 


pounds fat In six tests Spermfield 
Owl's Eva made 76.549 pounds milk 
ind 4388 pounds fat.—[Hutch 


Guernsey Breeders’ Sale 


New York state Guernsey breeders’ 
association sale, on September § 18, 
was fairly well attended. The bidding 
was not as spirited as it should have 
been, considering splendid class of 
animals offered, a credit to associa- 
tion as well as the breeders 

Practically every animal offered 
Was a good one, with no tag-ends 
and sale should have averaged high 
er Highest priced animal sold was 
splendid individual, More Confidence, 
daughter of Ne Plus Ultra, consigned 


by George M. White of Freehold, 
N Y. and sold to Highland of Buffa- 
lo, N Y¥ This animal brought $4000. 
Sale total was $42,220 for 51 head of 
cattle, making an average of about 
SSZS per head. Sales manager was 
L. I Herrick of Worcester, Mass, 
with Col Bain, assisted by Col Law- 
rence as auctioneers. 


Animals that brought $500 and over 
follow, together with their respective 
buyers: 

More 
Buffalo, N Y, 
Giow of High Point 
Mt Templar. N Y, $2550; May King’s 
Chenette to Chilmark farm of Ossin- 
ing, N Y, S220; Coronation Queen of 
Beaver Ridge to G A. Cluett of 
Williamstown, Mass, $2100; Sauger- 
ties Moderator to Dr E. J. Bedell of 
Delmar, N Y, $2000; Saugerties May 
Flower to G. A. Cluett of Williams- 
town, Mass, $1650; Kine’s Antoinette 
to William Flynn of Pittsburgh, Pa, 


to Highland of 
Lenore’s Golden 
to H. Bailey of 


Confidence 
$4900; 


$1650; Governor's Lantha of Onisque- 

thaw to G. A. Cluett of Williamstown, 

Mass, $1650; Lady of Hich Point to 

Harbor Hill of Roslyn, N Y, $1450; 

Sunset of High Point to HF. Bailey of 

Mt Templar, N Y. $1100; King 

itchen's Galore to William Flynn of 

Pittsburgh, Va, $1000: Imp Wyebrook 

Moss Rose to E. F. Price of Port 

Chester, N Y, Sh): Linden Lass of 

Harbor Hill to William Flynn of 

Pittsburgh, Pa, SS7>; Imp Durrington 

Lily Sd to H. E. Giagier of Arlington, 

N Y, $800; Katonah’s Glorianna to 

G. A. Cluett of Williamstown, Mass, 

$700; Esther of Trout Brook to E. B. 

Cadwell of Saugerties, N Y, S700; 

Proud Don's Buttercup to G. B. Ag- 

new of Katonah, N Y, $700; Broad 

Acres Cherry to G. B. Agnew of Kato- 

nah, N Y, $700; Rosemary of Pine 

Valley to D. F. Clark of Posken, Wis, 

S675; Saugerties May Jewell to Wil- 

liam Flynn of Pittsburgh. Pa, S650; 

Proud Don's Flore to H. H. Buckley 

of Oneonta, N Y, $650; Pearl Rose 

of High Rocks to William Flynn of 

Pittsburgh, Pa, $625: Imp Dame d’Or 

of Rockstone to Charies Hornburg 
of ira, N Y, $600; Lillah Munroe of 

Tonydale to R. J. Renault of Troy. 

N Y, $575; Ultra’s Itchen King to 

Ray Alexander of Union Springs, 

N Y, $575; Cwsar’s Clara of Beliview 

to E. B. Cadwell of Saugerties, N Y, 

$500; Peerless Valerine to F. J, Sher- 

man of Ballston, N Y, $525; Sunshine 
of Follyland to O. F. Kinney of Al- 
bany, N Y, $525; Itchen Auricula of 

Ciover Hill to William Flynn of 

Pittsburgh, Pa, $525: Prophetess Fay 

of Waldorf farm to L. 8S. White of 

Cairo, N Y, SOW: Waldorf’s Lucky 

Star to G. B. Agnew of Katonah. N Y, 

$500; Helen Fisher to J. P. Wimston 

of Albany, N Y, $500.—[Hutch, 
Pablic Sale Dates 
Holstein 

October 12-13% Clarks Summit, Pa George PB. 
Stevenson & & 

Octoher 18-14 Chiengs, Il Notional dairymen’s 
sale. FB. M. Wastings Co. igomne 

October 14. Rehicere, N. J. Titra consignment 
sale Warren county H-F assn. 

October 15. Mexico, N. Y. Bitnderer Song and King 
dispersal. Backus Bros, mana 

October 16. Tully. N Y. Second annual sale. John 

Reagan 

October 18 Jeffersen, O Ashtabula county breed- 
eres Gale. 

October 18 Ashtabula. O. Under auspices qe =e 
asm. Howard Rarker, secretary, Tiffin, 

Octoher 20. Sandy Creek, N ¥. ) i 
cat oS a B. M. Hastings Co, managers, La- 
cm 
nober 20 1 ri . ° 

Oc +i Syracuse, N Y¥. New York state 








Ovtet 4 ti ughest i ite Pa Secoud annual Cen 
tral “Pameptvanta breeders” sale 

October BR Poughkeepsie, N ¥ J. B. Sisson’s 
Soars Consignment sale. 

October 2. Richmond. Va Holstein-Friesian club 
sale «6R. OV. Martindale, secretary 

Oetober BO. Rockdale. N Y Daniel 8. Johnson. 
November 11 West Chester, Pa Wm 

November 17-18 Hornell, N Y Allegany - - Steuben 
county breeders” sale Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
(, sale managers 

December T-%. Srrecase. N Y¥. Dairymen’s guarar- 
tee sate. KE. M. Hastings. manager, Lacona, N 

December 7-8. Bratilebero, Vt. Pure! Live Stock 
Saies Co. 

Yerember 2%. Eerivitle, N Y¥. Madison-Chenango 
Hoistein breeders Consignment sale. 

January 27. 1921 Harrisburg, Pa. Pennaylvania 
state sale. S&S F. Zook, manager 

March 16, 1921 New Brunsviek, N. J. Somerset- 


Holstein assn. 
Jersey 


Hunterton county 


June 2. 1921. Lowell, Mass. Hood farm. 
June 2 1921. Mt Kisco, N Y. Edmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 
Ayrshire 
October 26. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club. 
Cousignment sale. 
Hampshire 
October 12.. Marion. O. Hampshire breeders’ ass0o- 
ciation. Depew Head. secretary. 
Duroe-Jersey 
December 2 Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm. 
Poland-China 
October 11. Utica, O. Georze H. Kirkpatrick. 
October 11 (might) Utica, O Arthur J. Penick 
October 15. Jamestown, 0 a. W. Lackey. 
October 18 (night) Ansonia, 0. RB. G. Lyons. 
October 1 Washington © BL, 0 A. W. Clouser 
and Stitt & Foster 
October 2 Dayton, Oo Erth N. Shoup 








SWINE BREEDERS 





15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, E 

60 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring = 

+ boars, from you need. Sows 
: bred to Grand Leader's Grandson. 

pencacconanabanand Pa. 


Vo sonmy peromennayecas 


Piping Brook Perm 


offers 


Berkshire 
Bred Sows or Gilts 


for earty fall ne, 
For farther particulars 
PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICN, CONN. 
Kindly refer to 


vv eptevennenene reer 


: bts Farms 














AOE Ho Wen oka sc mR a 


: . : 
‘Berkshire Boars 
* Bred to Improve Pork Prodaction 
: Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herd 
= headers at higher prices. 
Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 


‘BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale daughters of Sensational Longfellow 

24 and Sacceseer’s Creation, bred te Double Cham 

pion Lad, an eutstanding son of Double Champion 
id Good all ower and at priees vou can afford 
to pay Sens of Orusede Leader and Epochal Com 
modore, priced to sell. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 

Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 











Edgemont, Del. 


Berkshire Boar and 
Show Prospect 


Sired by Symboleer’s Masterpiece from a 
splendid dam. Born March 25, 1920, and will 
weigh 250 pounds. Write Crystal Spring 
Stock Farm 

G. SMITH & SONS, 


Berkshire Gilts 


long, deep, big 





Seelyville, Pa. 





six months, the quick-growing, 
kind, $25 each for prompt taking. 
W. F. MeSparran, Furniss, Pa. 


SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 


Nerd sire, Matchless Lee's Duke. The biue blood 
from Kentucky. Large sow and litter, one year old 
sow and litter, service boars, boars and sews four 
mouths oli. Fall pigs of all ages. Send for pr 
We ship ©. O. D. om approval. 

FISHER, Prop... HUBBARDSVILLE, N. Y. 





.C. E. 3 ECHLER. - - 








Raren Mastoden, weighing 972 pommds, Grand Cham- 
pion boar at New York Stete Fair, where he defeated 
boars that have been Grand Chamrtons at the larger 
western state fairs, was bred and sold by us when six 


LARGER BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD | 


months of age for $125. We re. half brothers and 
sisters of this boar for sale sonable prices. 
#. © & H. B. Harpending, ay 10. Dundee, N. Y. 





SNOW HILL BERKRSHIRES 


A choice lot of weanling pigs, sired by Double 
Rival Srd’s Son 255001, who carries fifty per cent of 
the blood of Lord prenaler’e . a ean some 
fine year os SS 
ments. MO TPELIER WANOR FARMS. Lau Laurel, Mt 


BERKSHIRES 


an order. Spring and summer pigs tp par- 
Ptense you all, or monev back 
BROOKVALE FARM, - . McKEAN, PA. 


— 








nos aree English Berkshire Swine 


Registered oe of the best type. 


Both sexes, not 





t prices, 


akin, at 
HOME 





canes vase, va. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 





BERRYTON Headquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DUROCS 


Berryton, Georgia 
A. E. Wright 
Gen. Mer. 


Berryton Duroc Farm, 
John M, Berry 


Pres. 


Registered Durocs 


Also a fine lot of spring 





Boars ready fer service. 





fPINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


OUR MOTTO: ‘* Like Begets Like” 


Dispersal Sale Sx 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


70 rams, 25 two-vear-eld ewes, 30 yearling 
ewes, 100 ewes from breeding flock as soon as 
lambs are weaned. Also their ewe and raw 











boars. August pigs. either sex, with Joe Orion 2d, Jambs in August 
falt’s Top Cel. Penn’ a Ortan y Ki 
Seed tae , Ra han, po lg Me HENRY L. WARDWELL 

Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., N. y. 
METZLER & SHAFFER, Route 1, Somerset, Pa. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
WEST” 
ness Durocs and Polands 


400 Ibs. at S months old. A lot of big, stretchy 
spring bears of the most popular breeding. All noe. 
tered. Bred sevs and sow pigs. Every hog 6 =~ 
on approval 3. M. WEST, Cynthiana, jo 


Ics Chester 


Whites 





Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N Y. 


Chester Whites, ®% 7° 


Prize-winning blood lines. Pigs either sex. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cumberland (oe. Chester White Association, 
Cc. GORDON LEIGH, Secretary, 
Newville, Pa. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 


SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
ARCADIA FARM, - - = BALLY, PA. 





Chester White and Hampshire Sheep 
All ages, for sate Write your wants. We guarauiee 
to please. All stock registered free. 

TWIN BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA. 





Chester Whites, Registered! am now offering this 
year’s crop of i’vgs at very attreacuve prices, breeding 
considered. The diins are from —— bay ed 55399, 
and the sire is ico S8518, a =< of Myer’s White Ele- 
phant and Indiana Maid. B. T. Steele, Heuvelton, N.Y. 





HAMPSHIRES 














Bred gilts, bred sows, and 
Guernsey cattle. Free cir- | 
cular. Locust Lawn Fa. m, | 
pird-In-Hand, Box As | 
Lancaster Co., Pa. _\ 
. . 
Fowler’s &k£ Hampshires 


will please you. 
argest and best herd in ea 
THE FowLes FARMS MACUNGIE, PA. 





HAMPSHIRES OF QUALITY 
Right weeks old registered pigs either sex, $15 each. 
$30 a pair. 100-Ih. spring bears, $30 each. Off marked 
pigs for feeders, $15 a pair. Express prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. M. D. Phillips, North East, Pa. 


REGISTERED BIG TYPE 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


$15.00 each. first of November delivery, from the best 
of blood Also Tampshire Down shi 
MARKLETON, PA. 








ForSale--Big Type Poland-China 


fall pigs. Also bred sows and serviceable hours 
Write your conn Prices right 
GEO. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 





Try a Reg. Big Type 


sews of yours. 


borer to breed wp these 4 - — 
price for Atjmg. teer 7s oe $11 Wf registered, 10 
weeks Shir D. . CLYDE THOMPSON, 


R 10, ARR, Pa. 


16 Full Blood O. I. C. 
For Sale—srrvice BOARS 
March are a very la strain, with 
few sows at 

same price. i 
10 weeks of, Pedigrees with 
all stock. VE RON n CAPLER Middlesex, N. Y. 








REGISTERED 0.1. C. 

and Chester White pigs, best strains. Service bears, 
April amd May farrow, ready for shipment Also 
hooking orders fer fall pigs. 





EUGENE P. ROGENS, WAYVILLE, WN. Y. 
BLUE HOGS 
They are large, crowthy and life. Actually biue 
in colar. —_— _tttrecton. Greatest show hog in 
America. for hooklet a this paper. 


THE aLue HOG BREEDING CO, Wilmington, Mass. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Thoroughbred 

















Special Offering 


25 purebred unregistered Hampshire Ewes with 
registered Hampshire Ram $500.90 
20 High grade Dorset Ewes, with registerej 
EE MD Wonscnséeucsdeeceocasuces $400.09 


ARTHUR DANKS, Mgr. 
Tranquillity Farms Allamuchy, N ‘4 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


We — some very choice ‘eet a wl tw 
rams, bred from the hest stock 
ARTHUR %. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N.Y 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram laim)s for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apy 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington. vt 


For Sale Reg. Shropshire Sheep 
Yeariing rams, two years old, ram a ewe lambs 
Breeding ewes, all ag 

c. G. BOWER, - LUDCOWVILLE, N.Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
200 singt® White Leghorn Pullets 


Full Dleod Barron strain, bred from high provducers. 
4% months old. full rangers, milk and wheat fed 
They are a healthy and vigorous lot. Will lay som 
with good care. Price $2.00 each. Also 150 vearling 
hens, same breeding, same price. 

VERNON R. LAFLER, - MIODLESEX. m1 Y 


CHIX HATCHED TO ORDER 


all varieties, $20 per 100 Pallets, cockerels. breed 
Ts, etc. 
£. R. HUMMER & CO. Dept U, Frenchtown, NJ 


_ TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKS 


Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen and Indian Runner 
duoks and drakes, $2.50 each and up. 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, RB. 33, Phoontxville, Pa 
PULLHTS FOR SALE 


Mixed breeds. April hatched. Safe arrival 
large, healthy pullets guaranteed. 10 for $2 
$57.50, fifty for $85, one hundred $168. 

Highland Poultry Farm, Box G, 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shin 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and 





» year 























f good 
9 for 


Sellersvilie, Pa 





a 
he 


hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-ol@ chicks, or that eggs shipped shal! reach 
the buver unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 
ing of eggs We shall continue to exercise the great 





est care in allowing poultry and ezg advertisers to 
this paver but our responsibility must end with that 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL ai 
become independent with no capital invest Every 
branch of the business tenght. Write toda: for fre 
catalog. M. Jones, Pres. Jones National Schoo 
of Aucttonetring, 20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Wi. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK seer ences 
THOMPSONVILLE, CO 

Sales anywhere. Send. for references 














Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2112 Farnam St., Davenport, lowa 


LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and FARM 
You tearm et home. Write today. 


Teachrs 
SALES. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Ce., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Hotstein pedigrees, eatalogs vt: 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS 


AYRSHIRES 
and BERKSHIRES 


We now have a choice selection of stock ” 
offer at very reasonable prices. Write for Pit 
tures, pedigrees, and further. information 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa 


———— 














ent, 





Montpelier 
Jerseys 











Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 











DOG BREEDERS 








S 1 . a weary 3 bulls =.  * crviee | 
Trace three times to Oxfo : 
Percheron ta lions type individuals. Right in every way: j 
for sale. One 8-year-old and two colts. Montpelier Manor Farms. Laurel, Ma. ® 
Individuality excellent, price r ble. i 
ANTRIM FARMS 


REGISTERED JERSEY 


ne De as 1 two to five maeite old. 
ni 
good mifking BITAIDA og, PA 
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Collie Shepherd, Newfoundland 





Trouie'k, euete "ite ee Fe 


Re Jersey and J Berkshires. 
Se See by ae oe 
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The T wenty-Sixth Sale 


. of 


The Purebred Livestoek 
Sales Company 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 
October 12th and 13th 


Will consist of an especially choice lot of 150 head of cattle 
from the following consignors: 

H. B. Ayers, Hillandale Farm, Westerly, R. I. 

- Wm. Wallace, Acme Farm, Middlebury, Conn. 

> Vermont State Hospital, Waterbury, Vt. = 
= F.H. Metcalf, Bonnielea Farm, South Hadley, Mass. = 


on 


= C, F. Fairbanks, The Cary Farm, Lexington, Mass. 
= Gardiner Hall, Jr., & Co., South Willington, Conn. 


J. W. Prentiss & Son, Maplemont Farms, Alstead, N 
. G. Dana, Anad Farm, Alstead, N. H. 

L. Miller, Westminister, Vt. 

Fred LaGosh, Granville, N. Y. 

John W. Whippie, Brookside Stock Farm, Stoddard, 
H. z 


4 iN 


J. S: Dearborn, Suncook, N. 


. = 


H. C. Douglas, Waterbury, Vt. 
And the dispersal of the following herds: 


A. W. Miller, Putney, Vt. 
Sunset Trail Farm, Pomfret, 


Vt. 


Ralph H. Cushman, Bernardston, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
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Ten — Holsteins 


Cows Against 20 
Scrubs 


Two neighbors 


HITE 





on adjoining farms—one 
milks 20 scrub cows—the other 10. purebred 
Holsteins. They care for their cows in the 
same Way; they get almost the same amount 
of cream and the same sized check from the 
factory where both sell their milk. Though 
both men take in the same amount of money, 
the man with the scrubs uses the whole of 
his receipts to pay running expenses, while 
the Holstein man lays aside nearly half. An- 
other item: The Holstein man feeds his skim 
milk to purbred calves, the other man 
feeds his to serub calves. It costs no more 
‘0 raise a $100.00 purebred than to raise a 
$30.00 scrub. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
U5 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Yt. 





. HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
Sire, Korndvke Pontiac Glista, who is a grandson of 
Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with 6ix 
tecords of above 30 Ibs. butter m 7 days, her best 
‘cord being 35.97 Ibs., and 122 Ibs. milk in a day. 
This | s dam and sire’s dam average 105 Ths. milk 
1 day, 72.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter 7 days. 
Dam, Paladin Ormsby Beauty, No. 292436. This 
oun v is by Homestead Admiral Ormsby and 
Paladin Farmstead Beauty, A. R. ©. records at 3 
years old, 441.4 Ibs. milk and 22.53 Ibs. butter 7 
a 1 calf is about half white and a very nice 
at right vaividual Price $75 registered, 


reneterred 
¥. 


and ¢ and crated ADLEY FULLER, UTICA, 





Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 


tir, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 
Reord ¢ J over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29,000 


~~ ilk. Dams are daughters of the highest 
"y record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


BE. H. ~ H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 
Holstein -Friesian 


CATTLE 


a car loads high-grade bred heifers priced 
mm immediate sale. 150 choice fresh and spring- 
cows at farmer prices: Wire me when you 


‘il_be here, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


cshters of Pontiac ve Clathilde De_Kol 24 
Ted's record of , 
SWAG “Ot the Kia a nee 


to 3 
ra a 








wanda 


sda 


: 


300 


H a cg 300 


Two carloads extra choice Grade 
fresh or springing. 

100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 

Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 


Cows, either 


Two carloads” Registered Heifers. 
Ten Registered Bulls ready for 


CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 
IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 
AND SEE US AT ONCE. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


First Check $125 Takes 
This Purebred Hol- 
stein Bull Calf 


Born May 15, 1920. Dam, a wonderful heifer thai 
freshened too late to be tested this year, Sire, a 30-Ib. 
grandson of May Echo Sylvia. Dam, by a 32-Ib. 
son of the $50,000 bull as Segis Pontiac Ale artra 
Perfect individual; 7% wh 

BR odKSiDE HERD, 
R. J. Stevens, H 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


6 months old, % white, and a straight, attractive in- 
dividual. 12 dams in pedigree have 30-Ib. 7-day 
butter records. : Pontiac, Lyons, Veeman 
families. Price $75. papers included. 

1. R. Foster & Sons, tout Tioga County, N. Y. 


service. 


in PRICE 


25% 








Liverpool, N. Y. 








{ONE OR A CAR LOAD 


A. R. 0. cows and heifers. Cows have good A. R. 
O. records up to 27 =. Heifers by a 31.7-lb. sire 
and from A. R. O. dams. Bred to either a 31.7 or 
$4-Ib. sire. Prices $250 up. 

ROYCE & TOMPKINS, $ BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 





Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


for sale, all ages, both sexes; 30-lb. bullg ready 
for service; also registered Duroc hog zs and pigs, both 
sexes. Taxpayer, Col. and Orion blood. 


, Wonder 
HAZELHURST STOCK FARMS, 
Sons, Hubbardsville, New York. 


H. H. Wickwire & 





Special Holstein Bull Sale for Sept. 


o 9-months-old bulls. 3 nearest dams average 


over 30 Ibs. From a 36-Ib, an Prices $200 and 
$300. Others for sale $75 an nD. Send for par- 
ticulars. IDEAL SAIRY FARMS, 

St. Lawrence Canton, N. Y. 
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SECONDANNUAL SALE 





HOLSTEINS 


OCTOBER 16, 1920, 9 A. M. 
Tully, New York 


125 head, all will be sold in one day. 
Consisting of 


60-day retest guaranteed, 


50 fresh and close springer cows 

20 2-year-olds, bred to freshen during winter 
15 yearlings ready to breed 

20 heifer calves, 6 to 8 months old 


15 bulls 6 to 18 months old 
Clothilde Barbara, butter 7 days 32.27, milk 589.6 
Her daughter Valley View Barbara, both in calf to a 35-lb. bull, duc 
in November. 
B. K. P. Leafy Dawn, a 4-year-old daughter of a 43-lb. cow, a full 
sister to a 37-lb. 4-year-old, that sold for $5500 in St. Paul sale, 
June, 1920, due at sale time in calf to a 34-lb. bull. Pietertje Urma 
Inka, a 4-year-old daughter of a 31.72-lb. cow that gave 701.50 of 
milk in 7 days in calf to a 34-lb. bull. K. P. C. Lilith Daisy, butter 
30.75 from a 30.51-lb. dam, due in January. Cows with records, 
to 27 lbs. Heifer records, 15 to 22. Daughters and sons of these 


cows in sale, 

BULLS 
Sir Korndyke Pet Burke, dam a 34.25-lb. 3-year-old daughter of King 
of Pontiacs. Sir Hengerveld Rag Apple Majestic, sire Majestic Rag 
Apple, the $30,000 bull. Dam Belle DeKol Colantha Hengerveld, butter 
30.82, milk 531, and the dam of Wandermere Belle Hengerveld, 4-year- 


old, butter 42.65, and sold for $18,300 in June, 1919, National sale, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A son of a 28-lb. cow, a 26.44-lb, 4-year-old, sired 
by a 34-lb. son of King Segis. 10 other bulls with record dams, 19 to 


Be sure and attend this sale. 


AUCTIONEERS 
Lunch served at noon free. 
Tully, N. Y. 


25 lbs. of butter in 7 days. 
KELLEY & HAGER, 

Ward Stevens in Box. 
John C. Reagan, Prop., Spot Farm, 
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1 will h 
HOOSICK FALLS NEW YORK 
~ + 
OCTOBER 18 and 19 

(The Walter A. Wood Farm) 
On October 18 I will sell 80 head of choice grade Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers. October 19 
I will let my entire herd of thoroughbred Holsteins go ty the Bigneet bidder 100 head of great 
producers, some good A. R. O. cows. The most of thes se cows will be fi - in October. Some choice 
heifers, granddaughters of King Korndyke Sadie Vale, Wii of the Pon d Rag Apple Korn 
dyke 8th, some of the best families, represented in this sé Everything . ill be sold. Lunch served 
at noon, Sale to start at 10 o’clock both days. 

Frank Beecher, Glen Beecher, Auctioneers. john K. Corbett in Bex. Hans Ehmiler, Owner 





100 extra large cows due to freshen during 
September and October, extra heavy producers 
and fine individuals. 

Two car loads of fancy two and three-year-old 
heifers that are bred to freshen this fall; 
large and nicely marked. 


Jeane” Farms 


Cortland, N. Y., Telephone 116 or 1476 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 





Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 





all 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 





Office 50 Clinton Ave. 























Lt. 


P. a $125. 





resuaneanNeiee 


Better write 
COGGSHALL, LOCKE, N. Y. 


today. 





FOR SALE—Holstein Bull Calf, born February 27. 
1919. Sire, King of the Changelings, a 33-Ib. son of 
the King of the Pontiacs, Dam, Maplevale Genesta 
Changeling, an A. R. 0. daughter of a 33-lb. sire. 
This young bull is well grown, nicely marked, tuber- 
culin_ tested &nd ready for service. Price $200. 
FRED A. BLEWER, OWEGO, TIOGA CO., N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
10 Registered Holstein Cows, 
fresh 


fresh and soon due 
to en; 25 Reg. Heifers, one and two-year-olds; 
and a few nice Calves; also five fine Bulls reaéy 


for service and 50 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine —_ a en right. 





ROST, ‘Munneville, N.Y. 
WANTED A HOME 
heifer and and ccs eran a tg tn 8 2. us ‘eae rour gant 








Several exceptionally 
bull calves, 
pedigree and prices. 


R. 


SALE 
SERVICE 


: If you are anticipating holding a sale in 


GUERNSEYS 


fine, well developed registered 
three to nine months old. Write for 


PHILO, . - . ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Nine Guernsey females, six 
from 40-pound dams; 
Accredited herd No. 
JAMES 


SUNNYSIDE GUERNSEYS = the near future or planning for one this 
to 15 months old. Bred | = fall, it would be to your interest to take 
sired by a son of King Masher. |} = the matter up with us. 


1510. Price $150 each. 
= We want to help you all that we can to 








WALGROVE 
SHORTHORNS 


At the three big Eastern Fall 


afi 


WALNUT GROVE FARM, 


E. VAN ALSTYNE, KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 
make your sale a‘success, and this service 


MILKING is free, 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 

Herman V. Brooks, Associate 


CTO Ta 


r ech Syracuse, 
ri Id, we won a opshipr, 
Pete. : ad Prizes, 6 Tate 'priaee 


Washingtonville, N. Y- 


wonper eave nines 





pomisirnat weenoneccsenoonennna evonaveszennerveene : SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
“HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 2 | 4 few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 
Eight registered yearling heifers, mighty E FILINTSTONE FA RM 
= good individuals with straight top lines = 
= and all sired by King —— -_ i DALTON, MASS 
dyke. Are just ready to breed. ar 
gain at $1200.00 MAPLE LAWN 
WARD W. STEVENS, Z 
Wandara Herd, Liverpool, NY. MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Gumneoeemnsssensuunnnsontecettseae " wens Bred cows, open heifers, and young bulls, 
5 to 16 months old, prices reasonable, come 
. MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS , : and see them. 
) » i y 6 we s olc is dam is Tt r 
qrendaeaanter of the "noe Governor of the Chene, W. W. CURTIS HILTON, N Y. 
103 A. R. daughters; his sire a grandson of Ne Plus amen seenenennneers — naenetinann re amie 
Ultra and full brother to a 617,77-Ib. 2-year-old. 


a} 


Faron mmm miming 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


An overloaded car, like the one on the left, 
is one Of the shortest cuts-to tire trouble. 
Each size of tire is designed to carry a 
certain load at a certain air pressure. 


. Any good tire dealer will be glad to tell . 2 
a you the proper size and pressure for your y 
Bs Sees 3 % . car. It is well to use oversize tires on > 

% . ‘cars that are often overloaded. 
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Knowledge is mare. x 
) than Some Feople seem to Think jj 


OTHING is surer - is that he allows his ideas : Doing everything it could 
than this—that of his customers to be bred to encourage them to 
the man in an atmosphere of. dis- . greater care in tire selection, 
hat ° * wh - ‘trust ‘and fostered by a Firm in the belief that the 
cts against the ine small coterie, not at all rep- more they know about 
formed opinion of the resentative of the motoring tires, the quicker they will 
tire users of thiscoun- public. come to quality. | 
try is going to lose. Not every motorist of — Sa oe 
The average Amertr- — a spite 3 Back of the leg itimate 
Scan motorist is essen> “nn nds it out Iimmedie ‘dealer who sells legitimate 
tially practical. Hema te first ene oF. the. sept 
¢ off the t y k Y But the time it takes for and influence and respon- 
get Oo € track now motorists generally to com- _ sibility of the United States 


—- 
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